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Tomorrow’s Technology: 


Recentty there has appeared in this 
country a great propaganda campaign 
which is clearly calculated to dis- 
courage and retard the technological 
progress on which our freedom and 
the safety of our homes depend. This 
campaign is based wholly on the 
psychology of fear. It is designed to 
frighten our people into the belief 
that the new machines which are be- 
ing developed now will destroy the 
jobs of thousands of workers and leave 
them destitute. 

There is nothing new, of course, 
about man’s fear of machines; it has 
existed throughout the ages. Nearly 
three centuries ago, an inventor in 
Danzig built a loom that could weave 
six webs at once, and the authorities 
promptly suppressed it to protect the 
poor. But the “poor” were not ap- 
peased; they seized the hapless inven- 
tor and drowned him in a creek. At 
the outset of the so-called Industrial 
Revolution in England, mobs of angry 
workers broke into the mills and tried 
to destroy the new automatic machinery 
which they feared would leave them 
jobless. 

Today, from our vantage point in 
history, we know that machines and 
tools have proved beyond doubt to be 
the greatest single source of man’s 
material welfare; but his fear of them 
has persisted right down to the present 
day. 

The most curious thing about this 
new campaign of propaganda is that 
we are being frightened not by the 
advance of technology itself but by a 
word: “automation.” 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters 
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Master or Servant? 


To thousands of people who do not 
know its meaning, “automation” sug- 
gests a brand-new class of machines— 
different from any we have ever had 
before—and so superior to man him- 
self that, ultimately, they may rise 
like Frankenstein's monster to destroy 
us all. Thus the word alone is enough 
to conjure up visions of a wholly auto- 
matic factory where machines with 
super-brains will grind out products 
168 hours a week, without any human 
payroll whatever. 

Automation has become a kind of 
modern bogeyyman with which to 
frighten people. And it is proving 
effective. A few months ago, the Pub- 
lic Opinion Index took a poll among 
more than a thousand factory work- 
ers, and asked them two questions: 
First, did they favor the use of new 
and “improved” machines? They did, 
by about three to one. Then they 
were asked how they felt about more 
automation. They opposed that, three 
to two! 

Yet the two things, of course, are 
really identical. There is nothing new 
about automation except the word it- 
self. It is only another little step in 
the slow and plodding progress of 
man toward a richer, fuller life and 
a better, freer world. 

Over the centuries man has ac- 
complished an amazing industrial mir- 
acle. He has surrounded himself with 
luxuries and greatly lengthened his 
hours of leisure; but no machine he 
ever devised has made us humans ob- 
solete. One outstanding example of 
automation that we have seen in our 
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lifetime is the dial telephone. We 
would naturally assume that it must 
have thrown thousands of telephone 
operators out of work; and some of 
the current propaganda on the sub- 
ject would seem to confirm that as- 
sumption completely. But the latest 
Federal census, taken in 1950, shows 
that the number of telephone opera- 
tors in this country had increased by 
79 per cent in the previous 10 years. 
And still the telephone company keeps 
on advertising for more! 

Then next we come to business ma- 
chines, and those fabulous new elec- 
tronic brains that we've seen on tele- 
vision. Surely we don’t need account- 
ants any more! But still the census 
shows that the number of account- 
ants and auditors increased 71 per 
cent during that same 10-year period. 

And how about these so-called au- 
tomatic factories in Detroit, where the 
word “automation” was thought up? 
Are the automobile workers losing 
out? Not by a long shot! Their num- 
ber doubled in 14 years. Automobile 
mechanics and repairmen have in- 
creased 75 per cent. And for every 
new job in the auto industry it is esti- 
mated that five new jobs are created 
in allied fields which supply the raw 
materials and components that go into 
the manufacture and equipment of 
new cars. 

Of course, this is not always the 
case in every industry and every oc- 
cupation. Dislocations do occur in 
some instances, and men do have to 
change from one job to another. But 
consider the picture as a whole: From 
1939 through 1953, the population of 
the United States increased 22 per 
cent. But the total number of jobs 
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grew by 35 per cent—or more than 
half again as much. And in the field 
of manufacturing itself—where auto- 
mation has advanced most rapidly 
employment has gone up 73 per cent, 
or more than three times as fast as 
population. 

Employment in the field of elec- 
trical machinery has more than trebled 
during this period. In other ma- 
chinery it has increased by 150 per 
cent. And in the specialized field of 
automation itself, the mere manu- 
facture of the necessary instruments 
of measurement and control has mush- 
roomed into a $3-billion business 
which already employs as many men 
as the auto industry did in the mid- 
dle 1930's. 

But that is only the beginning. As 
mechanization has enlarged the out- 
put and the purchasing power of our 
people, it has also multiplied enor- 
mously their demand for services. The 
same thing has happened in the gen- 
eral field of trade. As the volume of 
production has increased, it has taken 
more workers to sell and to handle 
these goods. Finally, our advance in 
technology has created whole new in- 
dustries, and vast new fields of oppor- 
tunity, in television, antibiotics, air 
conditioning, many new branches of 
electronics, and now, in atomic en- 
ergy——just to mention a few. 

The facts show that only through 
the widest possible use of new and 
better machines can we hope to achieve 
the fullest measure of employment 
and a higher standard of living. 
Whether we like it or not, the march 
of industrial progress will always go 
on. We can, perhaps, delay it—to 
our grave national peril—but we can- 
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not ever stop it; for it is an absolute 
law of nature that every living thing 
must grow and change so long as life 
itself continues. That is true of men, 





and it is true of nations. And the day 
that our economy stops growing and 
changing is the day that our nation 
will have started to die. 


—From an address by BENJAMIN F. Fainvess before the Greater Johnstown (Pa.) 
Chamber of Commerce 


Making Specialists into 


Aware that overspecialization has 
become a major source of weakness 


in many companies today, many 
chief executives are devoting in- 
creased attention to the difficult 
problem of helping the specialists 


achieve a broad grasp of the over-all 
operation. 

The measures top men have adopt- 
ed to help the specialist prepare for 
broader responsibilities are as varied 
as the types of specialization. Carrier 
Corporation, Syracuse, New York, 
runs an umbrella-like program which 
begins with 200 top management 
people known as the Cabinet. 

At these monthly meetings heads 
of divisions, subdivisions, and major 
departments, along with key staff 
members, hear the same reports that 
were made to the directors at the 
monthly board meeting. Free discus- 
sion of the reports is encouraged at 
these meetings. 

Another link in the company’s 
communication chain is the Expand- 
ed Cabinet, which includes all man- 
agement people, from foremen up, 
in Carrier's plants and offices. This 
group meets semiannually and _ re- 
ceives facts on the financial picture, 
short- and long-range sales outlooks, 
general business conditions, produc- 


Managers 


tion forecasts, and other company 
business. 

Going still further, Carrier has 
instituted an Institute of Business to 
educate selected employees below the 
management level about their com- 
pany and American business in gen- 
eral. These employees meet once a 
week for 13 weeks on their own time 
to hear and discuss a presentation by 
a Carrier executive or an outside ex- 
pert on some important economic or 
social subject. More than half of the 
1,500 men and women who have taken 
the Institute courses have subsequently 
been promoted. 

An equally comprehensive program 
designed to make a capable man a 
jack-of-all-trades instead of a specialist, 
has been launched at the Bridgeport 
Brass Company (Bridgeport, Conn.). 
Here, two-way channels of information 
have been set up at all supervision 
levels. The President’s Cabinet, com- 
posed of officers, general superintend- 
ents, divisional superintendents, and 
other supervisors and technical men, 
meets monthly to review the previous 
month’s operation and hear reports 
on ways and means to improve opera- 
tions and methods for greater efficien- 
cy and economy. 

Company officials also meet month- 
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ly with managers and other top-level 
supervisors to discuss operating, cost, 
and planning problems. Next in line, 
a Junior Council of 16 intermediate- 
level managers and supervisors studies 
problems related more to operations 
than to policy matters. 

Promising young men in junior- 
level supervisory assignments belong to 
the Brass Tacks Club, which meets 
monthly to hear top- or middle-level 
management men discuss the organi- 
zation and functions of their division 
or department. Job rotation, transfers 
to different plants, and assignments 
outside the specialist’s field round out 
the executive development program at 
Bridgeport Brass. 

At Lewyt Corporation, Brooklyn, 
switch-hitting is employed, but the 
aim is the same—to blend the special- 
ists into a team with an over-all view 
of the company’s goals. For example, 
the director of personnel and indus- 
trial relations is also in charge of pat- 
ents. The treasurer is in charge of all 
warehousing, stockrooms, traffic, ship- 
ping, and receiving. Although the 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing has sole responsibility for all 
manufacturing, he must also concern 
himself with phases of consumer rela- 
tions. 


At Marshall Field & Company 


(Chicago), policies for executive de- 
velopment include: 

1. To delegate responsibility as far 
down the line as possible, putting each 
department head in the position of a 
small businessman in business for him- 
self, subject to over-all policies and a 
certain, but limited, amount of con- 
trols. 

2. To consult employees at all lev- 
els about changes that concern them 
before changes are made so that they 
can participate in decision-making on 
more of the general problems. 

3. To transfer and promote general 
managerial ability from one operation 
to another. 

Servel, Inc., has used several meth- 
ods, including committees, to broaden 
the sights of management men. Presi- 
dent Louis Ruthenburg reports: “At 
the secondary echelon of management, 
we try to correct the too-specialized 
viewpoint by forming an operating 
committee of the several vice presidents 
responsible for functions of the busi- 
ness. This committee meets with top 
management frequently enough to 
discuss all matters of company policy 
—to hear the views of their colleagues 
and of top management, and to as- 
sume joint responsibility for policy de- 
cisions. These men in turn follow the 
same pattern with 
subordinates 


their immediate 


—MarILYN FRENCH. American Business, January, 1955, p. 9:4. 








AMA PACKAGING CONFERENCE 


The 24th National AMA Packaging Conference and Exposition 


will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, A pril 18-20, 
at The Palmer House, Chicago. 
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Bargaining Calendar for 1955 


THE MONTHS April to June will be the most intensive bargaining period 
in 1955. Fifty-six of 284 key contracts (i.e., with firms employing more 
than 5,000 workers), including the five-year contracts in auto, come up 
for renewal this spring. Almost 1 million workers are involved. By the 
end of the year, 52 other key contracts, covering another 750,000 
workers, will have expired. In addition, a number of “open-end” con- 
tracts covering 1.2 million railroad workers and 400,000 coal miners 
can be reopened any time during the year on 60-day notice, and many 
probably will be. In all, 1955 will see the most frenetic bargaining since 
the pension battles of 1949. 

There will be four important settlements to watch: 

Auto: Reuther is now talking of “guaranteed employment” not 
“guaranteed wages.” The auto companies are saying nothing. Since 
G.M.’s diversification would enable it to sustain a strike more easily, 
the betting is that Ford will be the UAW target. Ford may go more 
than halfway in meeting Reuther. 

Steel: Dave McDonald takes a back seat this year. He can reopen his 
two-year contract in June, but only on wages. Whether steel] will be 
more generous than auto remains to be seen. 

Coal: Along with steel production, production in the “captive” and 
large mechanized mines is rising. For the first time in two years Lewis 
is in a position to make some wage demands. If he reopens the contract 
his basic strategy will probably be to continue the squeeze on the mar- 
gina] producers. 

Electrical manufacturing: Perhaps the bitterest negotiations of the 
year will be between General Electric and the IUE. GE has followed a 
policy of “hard bargaining,” and some in the CIO now feel that GE, 
not the guaranteed annual wage, is its “big unfinished business.” The 
contract expires in September, an unpropitious time for a showdown 
since unemployment may then be at its peak for the year. 

—Fortune 3/55 


How Practicable Is the GAW?—A Survey 


COULD THE average company support a guaranteed annual wage plan? 
In a recent Mill & Factory survey conducted among 255 industrial firms 
of all types and sizes, 92 per cent of the companies canvassed said that 
they could not guarantee their workers a definite annua] wage. Factors 
making the GAW ‘impracticable included fluctuating markets, seasonal 
sales, and changing prices. Ninety-three per cent of the respondents 
rejected the idea that a guaranteed annual wage would curtail the use 
of automatic equipment. 

If they were “forced” to provide an annual wage guarantee, 74 per 
cent of the respondents believe they would have to curtail their labor 
force; 60 per cent would increase the use of automatic equipment; 50 
per cent would have to modify fringe benefits; and 28 per cent would 
be obliged to give up present plans for expansion of facilities. 

Of the eight per cent of companies who felt they could guarantee 
an annual wage to their workers, nearly half thought this would 
necessitate a drop in present average wages. 
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They’re Selling Your Unconscious! 


RRememser the old chestnut about 
the store that advertised: “We stand 
behind every bed we sell"? 

The advertiser is not just standing 
behind the bed today; he’s wired it 
for sound. The consumer's dreams, his 
desires, and the rumblings of his un- 
conscious have been charted by adver- 
tising psychologists, eager to learn 
how and why he buys and therefore 
how they can sell him many, many 
more products. 

In fact, motivational research is 
the hottest trend on Madison Avenue. 
The fatter the advertising budget, the 
bigger the probability that Freud 
helped write the copy. 

Social Research, Inc., an M. R. 
agency in Chicago, made a study of 
attitudes towards cigarette smokers 
for Chicago Tribune advertisers. Psy- 
chiatric techniques were used to break 
through the “impersonal and objective” 
attitudes of the men and women test- 
ed. One finding was that, although 
in blindfold tests most smokers could 
not tell brands apart, they nonethe- 
less felt definite preferences based on 
unconsciously determined brand repu- 
tations. Cigarettes were felt to be 
masculine or feminine, strong or mild, 
ordinary or “classy. Smokers seemed 
to want to strike a balance between 
the strongest cigarette (felt as evil) 
and the mildest (considered too pris- 
sy). Therefore few smokers would 
admit their brand was the strongest. 

The seemingly casual gesture of 
lighting up was found to cover a 
tough struggle. Most smokers consid- 
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ered their habit morally and physical- 
ly wrong; yet they felt compelled to 
smoke to prove their strength, sophis- 
tication, and sociability, to gain poise 
and relieve tension. Hence the psy- 
chologists recommended that cigar- 
ette advertising should combine a 
promise of pleasure with a note of re- 
assurance. 

Attempts to probe the consumer 
are not new. Since 1903, when Walt- 
er Dill Scott wrote his historic treatise 
on “ The Psychology of Advertising,” 
a thriving industry has grown up in 
this field. But most of the research 
was confined to nose-counting surveys 
which showed, for example, that 79 
per cent of native-born white house- 
wives in six-room houses in East Cup- 
cake, Illinois, wanted washing ma- 
chines for Christmas, while 68.7 per 
cent of their sisters in Split Level, 
Oregon, preferred home harmonica 
lessons. These statistics were produced 
by asking the ladies what they wanted, 
a technique definitely old hat, though 
still used. Motivational research, 
based on the Freudian concept that ac- 
tion is determined by the unconscious, 
attempts to learn not what the con- 
sumer says he wants but what he real- 
ly wants, and why he wants it. 

The difference is shown in a story 
told by Dr. W. G. Eliasberg, a psy- 
chiatrist with industrial clients. A 
nail-polish manufacturer wanted to 
bring out red nail polish, then un- 
known. He had a market researcher 
do a “nose count” survey on the ac- 
ceptability of such a product. The re- 
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sult was an overwhelming “No!” Red 
nails were rejected with disgust, 
called “degrading” by almost every 
woman polled. But the manufacturer 
trusted his hunch and brought out the 
product, with results that are highly 
visible today. Had he consulted a psy- 
choanalyst, says Dr. Eliasberg, he 
would have learned that the very 
strength of the women's protest 
proved the strength of their desire. 

A less publicized reason for depth 
research is the growing incredulity of 
consumers. Less than three persons 
out of 10 believe most of the adver- 
tising they see, read, and hear, the 
Boston College School of Business Ad- 
ministration has reported. With re- 
sistance so strong at the conscious lev- 
el, small wonder that advertisers try 
to sink a pipeline to the unconscious. 

What techniques are used by the 
advertising analyst? Anything from 
a depth interview in which the re- 
spondent rambles on for hours to a 
hardware store where customers serve 
as unwitting guinea-pigs. All meth- 
ods have the same purpose: to secure 
reactions deeper and less guarded than 
the subject would express in a straight- 
forward interview. 

Dr. Ernest Dichter, at his Institute 
for Motivational Research, has organ- 
ized a “psycho-panel” of several hun- 
dred families classified not only by 
income but by character. Dichter 


knows whether each member of each 
family is secure or insecure, resigned 
or ambitious, escapist or realist. 
Should a promoter of, let’s say, cor- 
respondence courses want to learn 
primarily how to appeal to ambitious 
persons, persons of that type alone 
can be surveyed. 


The depth interview is the most 
widely used motivational research 
technique. It lasts one to three hours 
and may seemingly cover a great 
many topics, gradually narrowing 
down to the actual topic under study. 
A psychologist interviewing a house- 
wife about her preferences in buying 
bread might start out: “Do you re- 
member what you did Monday?” She 
answers: “I went downtown—but I 
don’t usually go downtown Mondays 
—it was just that...” As she con- 
tinues, with the interviewer murmuring 
“Mhm” and “I see” at appropriate 
intervals, she reveals through words, 
gestures, and tone of voice how she 
really feels about housework. When 
this topic runs dry the interviewer 
may ask about shopping and meal 
planning. 

Two hundred depth interviews with 
selected subjects will give a bread- 
making corporation a good idea of 
who its best customers are and how 
to reach them; also, whether to say 
“Just like mother’s” or “Only five 
calories per slice.” 


—Lypia StrONG. The Saturday Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 46, p. 11:4. 





MOST OF US in the United States believe strongly in free enterprise; but 
sometimes we forget that freedom and duty always go hand in hand, 
and that if the free do not accept social responsibility they will not 


remain free. 
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How Much Should a President Tell? 


D urine this decade it has become 
fashionable and profitable for top 
management to diversify its products, 
fill out its product line, and decen- 
tralize its plants. Mergers and rumors 
of mergers are constantly appearing 
in the business press. But while these 
shrewdly conceived attempts to cap- 
ture a larger market segment or to 
achieve economies of scale are usually 
the result of a fantastic number of 
studies and hours of backstage plan- 
ning, one key factor often eludes the 
planners. That factor is adequate com- 
munications. 

The policy we are evolving at 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. is one 
of near-total disclosure of operating 
information to an extensive group of 
management, production, and sales 
personnel. 

In the long run, it seems to us 
that there is less likelihood of distor- 
tion or misunderstanding when an ex- 
ecutive is told everything than when 
he is told a little. Our solution gives 
executives down to the supervisory 
level the type of data which, in most 
companies, would be restricted to the 
board of directors. 

We use a variety of devices to dis- 
tribute information. The President's 
Letter is designed to keep manage- 
ment personnel informed of the com- 
pany’s current operating status, the 
outlook for operations on a short- and 
long-range basis, and to provide a 
means whereby the president can pass 
along his views on a confidential basis 
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without writing individual letters. 

The letter is mailed once a month, 
as soon as current operating state- 
ments are available, and it goes out 
to all plant managers and staff per- 
sonnel. Each vice-president in charge 
of a division sends out a letter of his 
own, the contents of which are rele- 
vant to the sales and operating por- 
tion of the President's Letter. 

The first few paragraphs of the let- 
ter are devoted to an analysis of the 
previous month’s operations, including 
sales, cost of sales, profits earned be- 
fore taxes, and earnings per share. 
The next major item is an analysis of 
inventories: historical comparisons; 
plant and warehouse figures on an in- 
crease/decrease basis; breakdowns of 
raw materials, goods in process, and 
finished inventory; and probable future 
levels. Next come such items as in- 
dustrial relations, purchasing, public 
relations, engineering, research, and so 
on. The final subject of the Presi- 
dent's Letter covers all major person’ 
nel changes that have taken place dur- 
ing the month. 

Another device, the Management 
Newsletter, allows me to discuss cur- 
rent and anticipated operations with 
a wider group of people throughout 
the company. This newsletter is pub- 
lished quarterly and sent from my 
office to about 450 management per- 
sonnel, ranging from the chairman of 
the board to plant foremen. Its pat- 
tern and contents are roughly similar 
to the President's Letter, the first seven 
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or eight paragraphs being devoted to 
an analysis of operations during the 
quarter just completed. Next, a com- 
plete analysis of plant budgets is made, 
showing ratio of actual costs to budget 
on such factors as shipments, cost of 
sales, general and administrative ex- 
penses, and plant operating profit. We 
comment here also on budget per- 
formance of various plants and sales 
operations. 

Another, somewhat unusual, section 
is called “Management Tips.” It is 
actually a management suggestion sys- 
tem. Each recipient is requested to 
send in items which may be of use 
in other plants or sales departments. 
This type of cross-fertilization is ex- 
tremely helpful. 


In late February or early March, 
we hold our annual Management 
Meeting, which begins with a review 
by the president of past and future 
operations; proceeds to a discussion of 
the business outlook for our divisions 
and their markets; moves on into in- 
dustrial engineering, industrial rela- 
tions, research, cost reduction, insur- 
ance, and credit; and finishes up with 
a summary, a quiz and review. 


Another method for disseminating 
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information across divisional and prod- 
uct lines is a medium we call the 
“Hour of Enlightenment.” Programs 
are assigned to various members of the 
organization from three to six months 
in advance. These members are 
charged with putting on a program 
that runs an hour at the end of a 
working day. The purpose is to “en- 
lighten” from 75 to 100 management 
and department heads. 

Still another device we use to 
keep management and company em- 
ployees informed in our 16 plants is 
a plant newsletter containing operat- 
ing information about each plant's per- 
formance and anticipated performance, 
written and edited by individual plant 
personnel. 

We like to think that, altogether, we 
do an unusual job of merchandising 
our communications. The consumer— 
in this case the outlying plant man- 
ager who must at one and the same 
time be taught self-reliance and com- 
pany-wide cooperation—is psychologi- 
cally more accessible if our communi- 
cations to him come in an attractive 
package. We believe it’s not enough 
to send a memo, even to one of your 
own executives. You have to sell it 
to him. 


—W. F. Rockwe tt, Jr. (President, Rockwell Manufacturing Company) 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry, February, 1955, p. 47:3. 





REAL EARNINGS OF RUSSIAN WORKERS have dropped sharply since 1928, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The average Russian worker 
would have had to work about 43 per cent longer in 1954 than he did in 
1928 to buy a week’s supply of the seven foods most important to him. 
If he is the sole support of a family of four, he would have to work 
more than 78 per cent of his normal 48-hour week just to buy the seven 


foods for his family. 


~-Industrial Relations News (Industrial Relations Newsletter, Inc., 
230 West 41 Street, New York 36, N. Y.) Vol. IV No. 26 
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What Presidents Think About 


PRESIDENTS WORRY because they do not have enough time to spend with 
their families. They worry about company growth, sales volume, ex- 
pense contro}. They are constantly plagued by the frustrating feeling 
that they have more work on any given day than they can satisfactorily 
accomplish. 

They also wish that they could find better ways of reducing their 
personal worries and anxieties, and they would like to learn how to 
conduct interviews more skillfully. 

These are only a few of the findings of a survey made recently by the 

‘ Harris-Spencer Company, market research division of Science Research 
Associates, Chicago. The survey covered 393 members of the Young 
Presidents Organization, limited to men who became presidents of their 
companies before they reached 39 years of age. In all, its 600-odd 
members head companies that grossed about $4.3 billion in 1953 and 
employ about 260,000 people. 

Most of the young presidents, the survey showed, believe that exces- 
sive working hours are more likely than not to be the mark of a poor 
executive. Yet the typical YPO member spends more than 50 hours a 
week at his desk. One out of every three actually puts in 58 hours a 
week or more. 

When considering ways to improve themselves, young presidents 
think in terms of interviewing, public speaking, planning work, con- 
ference leading, writing, memory skills, reading, and producing better 
ideas. About 60 per cent said that they would like to have help and 
training in conducting interviews more skillfully. This interest is under- 
standable in view of the fact that over 80 per cent of their office time 
is spent in talking to people, apart from telephone calls or dictating. 

Although interviewing was a field where young presidents felt the 
need for improvement, public speaking was even more popular. About 
66 per cent of the group wanted more training here. Planning work, 
memory skills, and conference leading were other fields that ranked 
just under public speaking. 

-Wetts Norais in American Business 12/54 


New Health Record Set in ‘54 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE policyholders appear to have enjoyed their 
best health year of all time in 1954, according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. The final figure for death rate among policyholders will in 
all probability be as low as or lower than the previous low point of 6.3 
per 1,000, in 1949-50. 

The greater part of this improvement came from a lowered death 
rate from the cardiovascular-renal diseases, These heart diseases are 
still the No. 1 killer, but the preliminary report indicates that 1954 
saw the best gains in many years in checking deaths from this cause. 

Pneumonia and influenza combined showed a death rate nearly one- 
fourth lower than in 1953, 

Deaths from tuberculosis also declined, reaching a new low rate— 
which has decreased by about one-third during the past two years and 
is now only a small fraction of what it was a decade or two ago. 

—Journal of Commerce 12/28/54 
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What Will the Labor Merger Mean? 


To some industrialists and business 
men who find it difficult to think of 
organized labor as anything other than 
an obstruction, the imminent merger 
of the CIO and AFL looms as an 
additional threat to free enterprise. 

How realistic are such fears? Will 
employers be able to deal with labor 
as successfully as they have in the 
past? What influence will united 
labor try to exert on business and 
government? Are we on the road to 
a labor state? 

Organized labor in America, with 
insignificant exceptions, has never been 
motivated by economic dogma. By 
and large, American workers realize 
that the welfare of labor and the 
well-being of the nation as a whole 
depend on a higher rate of production, 
a production which labor can help to 
make and surely will share in. 

Today, nearly all union officials 
share a devotion to the free enter- 
prise system. Their big complaint is that 
they feel they have lost political pres- 
tige since 1945, and they are naturally 
desirous of recouping this prestige. 
The proponents of merger hope that 
one big union can help to bring to 
power men who are “friendly” to 
labor. 

There are some other advantages, 
of course. A merger should stimulate 
a rise in union membership, for ex- 
ample. With factional rivalry gone, 
each union theoretically could concen- 
trate on the organization of non-union 
workers within its industry or trade. 
The merger should also lessen juris- 
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dictional disputes and eliminate union 
raiding. Finally, it should strengthen 
the bargaining position of unions. 

Yet the merger will hardly put or- 
ganized labor in a position of over- 
whelming mastery among other social, 
political and economic interest groups 
in the nation. A reshuffled leadership 
may well find itself so involved with 
conflicting responsibilities and am- 
bitions that it will not be able to 
capitalize on all its potential power. 

Almost all top labor leaders have 
come to depend greatly on the power 
of political pressure. More and more, 
unions are moving their national head- 
quarters to Washington to take their 
place among the other pressure groups 
which hover around Congress. This 
political activity, however, exerts rela- 
tively little influence on the unions’ 
rank-and-file members. Workers con- 
tinue to vote as most Americans do: 
more as individuals than as rabid parti- 
sans. Since most workers live in cities, 
they tend to favor the Democratic 
ticket. Yet a popular Republican like 
President Eisenhower can cause them 
to split their vote, in spite of strong 
protests from their union officials. 

The conditions that might stimu- 
late labor to adopt a dogmatic ideology 
do not exist in this country. No 
federation, no matter how large, could 
generate such a movement within our 
present political and industrial frame- 
work. The labor movement in this 
country can become politically dan- 
gerous only when and if the mass of 
the workers feel oppressed, and if and 
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when their leaders become dogmatic 
or reckless. 

This is not at all likely. Most work- 
ers head middle-class families, and 
while they constantly seek to better 
themselves, they are, in the main, satis- 
fied that they are getting their just 
rewards and are no better and no 
worse off than anyone else in the 
country, union member or not. Union 


leaders for the most part act prag- 
matically, for they rely completely 
upon the continuance of the prevail- 
ing economic system. Thus, the emer- 
gence of a “united” labor federation is 
not likely to upset or unbalance the 
social, economic and political structure 
of the country any more than or- 
ganized labor has sought to do in the 
past. 


—Cnares A. Mapison. Challenge, March, 1955, p. 28:4. 


Union Leaders Look at Automation 


A wxew rounp of labor union de- 
mands may be riding in on the swell- 
ing tide of automatic control. In 
his annual teport to the recent CIO 
convention in Los Angeles, Walter 
Reuther cited increased productivity 
brought about by controls and made 
it clear that the CIO would insist on 
a substantial share of the benefits. 
Specifically, he called for higher 
wages, bigger welfare programs, and 
a guaranteed annual wage. 

Did Reuther sound a fresh note for 
labor negotiations? Or was he merely 
echoing a common resolve of organi- 
zed labor? To discover labor's atti- 
tude, Control Engineering surveyed 
most of the nation’s important labor 
leaders, both within and outside of 
the CIO. Here are a few of the most 
significant comments. 

Mine Workers (Independent). 
John L. Lewis's union was one of the 
first to feel the effects of extensive 
mechanization. He says: “We decided 
it is better to have half a million men 
working in the industry at good wages 
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and a high standard of living than it 
is to have a million working in pov- 
erty and degradation. I think any- 
thing that man can do to take slavery 
out of the daily toil of the human 
being is a contribution toward im- 
provement of the race.” 


Auto Workers (CIO). In con- 
trast with the Mine Workers, Reu- 
ther’s own union lays major emphasis 
on keeping up the employment level. 
The Auto Workers intend to go all 
out for the guaranteed annual wage 
in April when they open negotiations 
with major manufacturers. The union 
has changed the label to “Guaranteed 
Employment Plan,” but it concedes 
that it is meant to penalize employers 
who lay off workers. Reuther wants 
to force automobile manufacturers not 
to introduce new machinery in slack 
periods, when it would cause un- 
employment. 

Machinists (AFL). A union spokes- 
man notes that “machinists make the 
machines,” and are anything but un- 
happy about the trend toward auto- 
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matic machinery. He feels that his 
union will often pick up maintenance 
jobs where they lose production work- 
ers. But he admits: “The big prob 
lem now is what to do with displaced 
workers.” 


Textile Workers (CIO). Research 
director Solomon Barkin is worried 
about what happens to workers in a 
plant that becomes obsolete and is 
abandoned. He wants multi-plant 
corporations to “provide transfer 
rights among their constituent opera- 
tions.” This would include reimburse- 
ment for lost wages, for moving ex- 
penses, and for possible losses incurred 
in selling homes or cancelling leases. 
He also suggests that unions will have 
to extend their concepts of industry- 
wide bargaining. 

Packinghouse Workers (Indepen- 
dent). President Don Mahon fears 
that new labor-saving machinery will 
wreak social havoc. He sees the pos- 
sibility of all workers’ being reduced 
to the same pay level, which would 
destroy the incentive for personal im- 
provement. When higher-paying jobs 
no longer exist, he says, “the greatest 
single factor resulting in the indepen- 
dent and aggressive nature of the 
American worker will have been 
eliminated.” 

Office Workers (AFL). Paul R. 
Hutchings, secretary-treasurer, is “not 
too concerned about so-called labor 
saving devices.” His attitude is that 
where two employees are let out for 
a machine, two others are needed to 
care for it. 

Paper Workers (CIO). This union, 
likewise, is not worried. States re- 
search director Henry D. Paley: “Our 


industry has a particularly alert man- 
agement. They have taken the posi- 
tion that savings should go into labor 
costs, and we've bargained on job- 
evaluation, with subsequent increases 
in proportion to the general labor sav- 
ing in production.” But he is curious 
as to what happens to displaced work- 
ers. 

Oil Workers (CIO). President O. 
Knight sees a “gradual process of at- 
trition” reducing the number of avail- 
able jobs. He thinks that the men hired 
in ever greater numbers to install, 
maintain, and repair electronic equip- 
ment may soon be in the same position 
as today’s hourly-paid people. Knight 
sums up his general attitude thus: “It 
is inherently good to get more work 
done with less labor. This good can 
be translated into terms of a greater 
abundance of goods for everyone, less 
drudgery for workers, shorter hours of 
work, and a generally higher and 
more comfortable standard of living.” 

Electrical Workers (CIO). President 
James Carey, whose union last year 
demanded (and lost) the GAW as an 
answer to the automatic factory, 
delivers what seems to be a majority 
opinion for organized labor: “Let's 
look at it sensibly. Why should we 
oppose cost reduction as a principle? 
We understand the facts of life in 
this mass-production society. But we 
think it is elementary that the social 
and economic development must go 
hand in hand with the technological 
development. . . . I believe that our 
attitude should be to welcome these 
developments but to insist that the 
benefits be distributed equally among 
the workers, the owners, and the pub- 
lic.” 


—Control Engineering, February, 1955, p. 25:3. 
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Long Distance Commuters—New Source of 
Labor Supply? 


LONG DISTANCE commuting has become increasingly common for 
America’s industrial workers, according to a study by Dr. Leonard P. 
Adams, director of research at the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell University. 

This shift in “journey-to-work” habits is illustrated by the experience 

4 of workers at a well-known plant: 
y Shortly after the end of World War I, over 80 per cent of the work 
force of one of the largest industrial plants in the eastern part of the 
United States lived within the limits of the city in which the plant was 


3 located, and 93 per cent lived in the county in which the city was 
. located. About 1 per cent of the workers came from distant com- 
munities. 


In 1951, only 54 per cent of the work force of this plant came from 
within the county. The rest of the workers commuted from homes in 
six different adjoining counties surrounding the job-site county, except 

+4 for 600 rugged individuals who traveled even farther to work. Some 
A) of these people traveled daily 80 to 90 miles each way to work. 

How did this change in commuting patterns come about? Dr. Adams 

lists several reasons: more automobiles, workers’ preference for rural 
living, and the habit of long-distance commuting developed during 
\ World War II. 

Who are the long-distance commuters? Mostly married men, aged 20 
to 50, and home-owners who would rather change jobs than change 
} residences. Most have lived in their present homes longer than they 
{ have held their current jobs. Only 10 per cent are part-time farmers. 

They are content to drive as much as an hour and a half every day, 
) plus another 15 minutes in winter. When asked if they would move 

closer to their work if they could find good, reasonable housing, 60 
| per cent of 1,354 workers questioned answered “No.” 
i In determining what all this means to industry, Dr. Adams makes 
} the following observations: 
} 1. In estimating manpower resources, the effective area of labor 
supply should be defined so as to include the bulk of those traveling 20 
ay miles and over. In many areas, a radius of 30 to 40 miles will be an 
effective limit. When unemployment occurs, the effects extend beyond 
the immediate plant site area to the villages and suburbs from which 
workers have been recruited. 

2. Present trends indicate that a larger part of the work force will 
ah come from the long-distance commuter group in the future. 

! 83. Industrial management can influence the extent to which people 

will travel long distances to work by its policy of new plant location— 

that is, by taking the work to within commuting distance of the labor 

} supply; by making available adequate parking space, entrance and exit 

roads to plants; and by taking other steps to minimize the time required 
to get to work once the worker arrives near the plant gate. 

i 4. Two-thirds or more of the open country residents in many parts 
of the state are dependent on industrial jobs, not on farming, for a 
living. 

All of this, Dr. Adams concludes, has opened up new possibilities for 

recruiting workers and suggests the need for new definitions of labor 
supply areas. 
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What’s Happening to the Annual Report? 


Srocxnopers’ REPORTS, which have 
been glamorized and simplified in re- 
cent years in an effort to please the 
small investor, may be returning to a 
more prosaic approach. The lavish use 
of four-color photographs and charts 
has in some cases been curtailed. The 
simpler report costs less, which is re- 
garded as fitting where profits have 
dropped. 

But many large companies are con- 
tinuing to issue annual pamphlet re- 
ports that actually outdo the popular 
picture magazines in their colorful 
content. These reports, crammed full 
of charts, graphs, highlights and fea- 
ture stories, aim to “tell and sell.” 
They are far different from the dull, 


factual, and occasionally skimpy re- 
ports issued in former years. 

Today, there is general agreement 
that the well-prepared and complete 
annual corporation report is the most 


important factor in shaping stock- 
holders’ attitudes toward the company. 
The disagreement is over the pictures 
and other decorative material. Trends 
noted in reports appearing this year 
include the following: 

1. Rather more attention is being 
given to subject matter, rather less to 
format. In some cases, top manage- 
ment has taken over the job of writing 
a carefully worded message to share- 
holders, instead of leaving this task to 
public relations men and advertising 
experts. 

2. Separate reports are being pre- 
pared for different classes of stock- 
holders. One company, for example, 
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issues a detailed supplementary report 
for security analysts. 

3. Companies that have been trying 
to launch a trend toward over-simpli- 
fied reports, by translating financial 
terminology into “everyday English,” 
have failed to attract followers. De- 
preciation is still called depreciation in 
99.9 per cent of all reports, and the 
company that introduced the phrase 
“wear and exhaustion” instead still 
virtually stands alone. 

4. A few companies are beginning 
to compare their performance with 
that of other companies in their in- 
dustry. But for the most part this is 
still regarded as a field for security 
analysts rather than for the report to 
stockholders. 

5. Management's long-range objec- 
tives are beginning to be discussed in 
more reports. The development of 
five- and ten-year planning programs 
has made this step possible. 

6. The chief executive's letter is 
being written a little more fully, to 
cover such down-to-earth subjects as 
competition, capital investments, and 
the profit outlook. The aim is to give 
a fair appraisal of the company’s 
health, without getting too far “out 
on a limb.” 

As an example of the trend away 
from the “glamor” approach, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., does not carry 
a single black-and-white or color pho 
tograph in its annual report. John F. 
Seal, director and vice president in 
charge of finance of the company, 
says the management regards the an- 
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nual report as the “most important 
single document published by the 
company.” 

“In preparing the report,” Mr. Seal 
said, “we try to interest the greatest 
number of potential readers: the 
people who are neither financial nor 
petroleum experts. We assume that 
these many men and women share- 
holders would like to have a report 
that they can read with reasonable 
ease and speed and from which they 
can get a good picture of the company, 
its assets and earnings, and where and 
how it operates. We make a strong 
effort to keep the report concise and 
to hold technical terms and phrases to 
a minimum. We try to make the re- 
port attractive to look at without being 
flossy. Incidentally, there have been 


extremely few suggestions in recent 
years for charts, diagrams, pictures 


and graphs; we avoid using them 
purely for decorative purposes.” 

On the other hand, U.S. Steel, along 
with General Motors, and General 
Electric, is a strong supporter of the 
illustrated report. U. S. Steel’s pam- 
phlet report for 1954 contained 44 
photographs of steel production, man- 
agement, etc., aside from five charts 
or graphs. 

Here is what Robert C. Tyson, 
controller and vice chairman of the 
finance committee of U. S. Steel, says 
about its report: 

“With the obvious exception of the 


quarterly dividend check, the annual 
report is the most important piece of 
direct communication between a large 
corporation and its many stockholders. 
If a high percentage of readership is to 
be enjoyed, the report must be well 
organized, easy to read, and visually 
attractive. The well-prepared annual 
report of today contains even more 
information than the stockholder wants 
to know, and this in a form that does 
not require the deciphering of a finan- 
cial analyst. 

“Stockholders are being told what 
a corporation is doing to improve its 
product, how competition is being met, 
the effects of legislation and govern- 
ment regulations, and about labor re- 
lations and other matters which have 
a direct bearing on the stockholder’s 
investment and his return thereon.” 

Bethlehem Steel recognizes that 
there are some stockholders who like 
lots of facts, and others who like lots 
of pictures. So it takes care of both 
groups by sending out two different 
reports in one mailing. 

One, the official Bethlehem stock- 
holders report, does not contain a 
single picture, but covers the essen- 
tial financial facts. The other report 
is the “Bethlehem Review,” a well- 
illustrated employees’ house organ, 
which contains the same material as 
the stockholders’ report, but in a more 
readable format. The stockholder can 
take his choice. 


—Journal of Commerce, March 11, 1955, p. 1:2. 





ACCORDING TO the 


U.S. Department of Labor, skilled workers in- 


creased from 15 per cent of the total male labor force in 1910 to 19 
per cent in 1950. During the same period, semiskilled workers have 
risen from 11 to 20 per cent and unskilled labor has declined from 18 


to 8 per cent. 
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Organizing for Fire Safety: 


One Company’s Program 


PpustRiAL fire safety has its first 
expression in the attitude of plant 
management. This does not neces- 
sarily mean unquestioned approval of 
all fire fighting equipment requisitioned 
by the fire chief, or immediate ac- 
tion on every request of the plant fire 
protection engineer, or complete 
agreement with every insurance com- 
pany recommendation. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, man- 
agement support consists of four 
things: (1) insistence that all fire 


hazards be identified; (2) acceptance 
of the fact that there is a definite re- 
lationship between the number of 
fires and the preventive efforts ex- 


pended; (3) realization that the 
amount of loss and the protection 
provided are also directly related; and 
(4) reduction of the maximum prob- 
able loss to the lowest acceptable 
amount. 

Every plant, of course, has its own 
unique fire protection problems, needs, 
and conditions. At American Cyana- 
mid Company, we consider that fire 
prevention and protection have their 
origin at the laboratory bench and in 
the pilot plant. 

We believe it is not too early to 
think about fire safety when a product 
is merely a gleam in the eye of a re- 
search chemist or a process is still on 
an engineer's slide rule. 

The preparation of flow sheets pro- 
vides an opportunity for early joint 
discussion between fire and safety spe- 
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cialists and the research and develop- 
ment technicians. These make it pos- 
sible to point out inherent hazards in 
the materials being processed, propose 
safer substitutes, or suggest the in- 
vestigation of other methods of ac- 
complishing the same end product. 

During the actual engineering, fire 
and safety specialists should follow 
its progress closely, and when draw- 
ings as well as specifications are near- 
ing completion, there should be a final 
review to make certain that all po- 
tential hazards are recognized and that 
adequate fire protection has been pro- 
vided. At this point, it is also desir- 
able to consult the insurance under- 
writers, and it is common practice to 
have a final review meeting attended 
by insurance representatives, project 
engineers, operating personnel, 
fire and safety specialists. 

When construction begins, there 
should be a definite understanding with 
the contractor that he will observe 
the company’s fire and safety regula- 
tions. In the formal contract itself, 
there should be a general statement 
requiring the contractor to comply 
with all company fire and safety rules. 
In addition, a detailed description of 
the limitations of the job should be 
prepared, so that there will be no 
question in the contractor's mind as 
to what is expected of him. 

After a plant has been constructed 
or a new process started, it is essen- 
tial that detailed operating instruc- 


and 
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tions be prepared before the actual 
start-up. These instructions should 
contain a description of the hazards 
involved and all of the fire and safety 
precautions that are necessary. Per- 
sonnel should be thoroughly familiar 
with the operating procedures and ap- 
preciate their importance. These pro- 
cedures need frequent review by 
qualified operating supervision and 
technical specialists; also, there must 
be continual instruction of plant per- 
sonnel in fire prevention and protection. 

Each plant should have a well or- 
ganized fire brigade which holds regu- 
lar drills, planned so that proficiency 
in the handling of the equipment can 
be developed, as well as a knowledge 
of the types of fires which might be 
encountered. If processes are ade- 
quately controlled and if the auto 
matic fire protection, as well as the 
plant brigade, functions properly, any 
fires which do occur will usually be 
small. Nevertheless, it is essential that 
a complete report be made for every 
fire regardless of size. 

The installed fire-protective devices 
in a plant are of value only if they 
are in proper operating condition, and 
to make certain that they always are, 
it is necessary to have an adequate 


inspection program, operating on a 
regular schedule. An inspection form 
or check list is essential. 

Fires often occur during normal 
maintenance work. Here safety work 
permits can be very effective. These 
should cover the use of open flames, 
such as welding and lead burning; 
all abnormal exposures to flammable, 
corrosive, or toxic materials; work un- 
der conditions where extreme tem- 
peratures might be encountered; and 
the entering of any confined space, 
such as a closed vessel, tank, or pit. 

Those jobs which require permits 
can be indicated on the original main- 
tenance work order. The safe work 
permit system should be so thorough- 
ly enforced that no individual in a 
plant would ever consider using an 
open flame unless the work was prop- 
erly authorized. 

In addition to general plant fire 
and safety rules and operating instruc- 
tions, it is often necessary to have 
specific rules for certain areas. It has 
been found that these are especially 
useful in plants where there is large 
labor turnover, or where it is neces- 
sary to assign new men to operating 
areas where there are fire and injury 
hazards. 


—ALAN F. KLING. Quarterly of the National Fire Protection Association, 
January, 1955, p. 335:9. 
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The Typical Sales Executive—A Thumbnail Sketch 


HE RECENTLY celebrated his 45th birthday, and currently his income is 
running at the rate of $18,300 annually. He is not exactly wealthy, but 
if he cashed in on all his belongings he could dig up $50,700. And the 
“typical sales executive” (as he emerges from a survey conducted by 
Sales Management magazine) directs a sales force of around 30 men. 
It’s a 2-out-of-5 chance that he is a director of his company and a 1-out- 
of-5 chance that he is a director of another company or companies. 

Last year he was away on a trip one week out of four, and he prob- 
ably traveled about 19,500 miles by air. 

His favorite form of off-hour recreation is golf, with reading a close 
second. He belongs to several clubs or associations, and is likely to be 
an officer or committee member. 

Ninety-seven chances out of 100 his sales force uses automobiles for 
sales travel. Salesman-ownership of these cars is found most frequently. 
Salesmen own all the cars in 55 per cent of the companies; most of them 
in 8 per cent, some in 12 per cent, and none in 25 per cent. 

The sales department has an active voice in determining materials used 
in the product in 58 out of every 100 companies covered in the survey, 
while the sales executive works on the design of the product in 83 per 
cent of the companies, and on design and materials for the package in 
79 per cent. 

The typical respondent had an important voice in selecting 73 per 
cent of the management consulting firms, 80 per cent of the market 
research firms and 68 per cent of the advertising agencies engaged by 
his firm. During the past 12 months he arranged an average of 4.3 
meetings or conventions attended by out-of-town salesmen, distributors, 
or dealers, with a total attendance (median) of 139. These meetings 
were held in various places—hotels 58 per cent of the time, office or 
plant 45 per cent, other places 9 per cent. One such meeting out of 
every seven was held in a resort city. In 65 per cent of the cases he 
made the final decision on the city for the sales convention, and the 
final decision on the hotel in 72 per cent. 


—Puitir Sarissury in Sales Management Vol. 71 No. 12 


A Gift Schedule for Office Collections 


TIRED OF THOSE office collections each time an employee celebrates an 
event that calls for a gift? 

Members of the supply division of the office manager’s department of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and affiliated Kemper com- 
panies have established a contribution plan that eliminates the sporadic 
passing of the hat. 

At present, the contribution—which is on a voluntary basis—is 50 
cents a month. (When the fund gets big enough, contributions will be 
reduced.) Gifts, which are additional to the benefits provided by the 
Kemper organization, are purchased in accordance with a definite 
schedule, which applies to all employees of the 38-member department, 
including the bosses. No other collections are permitted. 


—News Letter (The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago) 2/55 
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Thirty-One Ways to Close a Sale 


Two outstanpinc characteristics of 
a successful salesman are hard work 
and a solid determination never to for- 
get his job is to ask for an order, to 
sell. 

To make your salesmen close-con- 
scious for the next 31 days and for 
every day of the year to come, you 
might pass along this quick reminder 
of 31 different ways to close a sale, 
practiced and used successfully by 
salesmen the world over: 

1. Don't hesitate about closing. The 
salesman who hesitates loses the con- 
fidence of the buyer and the sale he 
works for. 

2. Attempt to induce buying action. 
Bring out the order book, offer a pen- 
cil, suggest that the customer sign. 

3. Suggest the order size. Salesmen 
who practice and make this a regular 
part of their salesmanship average big- 
ger sales than those who don't. 


4. Tell a sales story. An appeal to 
what others have done, an appeal to 
the imitative instinct in all of us, is 
one of the most powerful sales stimu- 
lants. 


5. Never forget you are a salesman. 
Think, feel and look as if a sale was 
the most important thing in the world 
to you. 

6. Expect to close. Your attitude 
of expectation will breed one of accept- 
ance in the mind of the buyer. 

7. Attempt to close with a product 
feature. White-walled tires sold a lot 
of cars yesterday; push-button driving 
does it today. 
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8. Use feelers and questions. Ques- 
tions about the customer's ability to 
buy, questions that discover a specific 
need for the product at the beginning 
of the sale, make it easy to close at 
the end. 

9. Come back to the point of cus- 
tomer interest. Your strong point, and 
a possible point at which you can close, 
is a previously expressed customer point 
of interest. Whatever it was he liked, 
it is quite possible that liking went 
hand-in-hand with a desire to buy. 

10. Use trial closes. In some ways 
salesmen are like scientists. Many of 
their most surprising results are ac’ 
chieved by trial and error, by letting 
their accumulated sales 
jump to a sales conclusion. 


knowledge 


11. Summarize. Bring the sales con- 
versation back into focus by taking ad- 
vantage of the first opportunity that 
permits you to summarize the best of 
the product features and customer 
benefits that prove to the customer that 
yours is the best product he could buy. 

12. Appeal to the customer's ambi- 
tions. A powerful motivator to close a 
sale is an appeal to the customer's am- 
bition for gain, for advancement, for 
prestige. Show how your product fur- 
thers his ambitions to improve his 
profit position. 

13. Suggest a buying alternative. 
The alternative closing methods offer 
the customer a choice in that they en- 
courage him to make a buying decision 
that favors the salesman. 


14. Sell benefits. It is what the prod- 
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uct will do for the customer that 
moves the great majority of goods and 
services. 

15. Emphasize loss. Emphasize loss 
of profit—that a continuation of an 
action will mean out-of-pocket money 
—and watch how the customer sits up 
and takes notice. Don't neglect the 
second most powerful motivator in 
your sales kit. Every customer hates to 
lose. 

16. Prove it is better to buy than 

not to buy. Endeavor, sometime in the 
sales interview, to list, very frankly, 
the customer's reasons for not buying, 
and the many more and better reasons 
why the customer should buy. Prove 
that the overwhelming number of plus 
factors add up to a conclusion of “buy 
now.” 
17. Obligate the customer. As the 
sales interview progresses, build a series 
of conversational commitments that you 
invite from the customer. Build your 
invitation to buy on minor and major 
points of agreement. 

18. Use buying inducements. Strong 
buying appeals in reserve, based on a 
thorough knowledge of product and 
customer, are the last-minute closers 
that frequently work where all other 
closing techniques fail. 

19. Watch for customer buying 
signals. Does the customer lean forward 
into vour sales presentation? He is a 
buyer; try asking for the order. 

20. Demonstrate, demonstrate, de- 
monstrate. This is one of the quickest 
ways to get the customer to do your 
closing for you, to get him buying the 
use of the product long before he 
places his name on the dotted line. 

21. Be sure you are understood. 
Strive for clarity in your sales presen- 


tation. Check with an occasional ques- 
tion to be sure your sales message is 
getting across. 


22. Give the customer what he 
wants. A top customer complaint 
about salesmen’s selling habits is that 
salesmen all too frequently try to palm 
off items of merchandise which the cus- 
tomer had no thought of buying in the 
first place. A simple, obvious, yet often 
neglected way to close a sale is to give 
the customer what he wants. 


23. Sell quality at a price. One re- 
cent study aimed at uncovering reasons 
why people switch from one product 
to another discovered that quality 
heads the list. 


24. Don't confuse the customer's 
buying decision. Some salesmen con- 
fuse the customer's buying decision by 
giving him a multiplicity of similar 
items to choose from instead of a few 
select choices. 


25. Handle third-party interrup- 
tions tactfully. When you have to deal 
with a buying “team,” try to clarify 
misunderstandings pleasantly, tactfully 
show where misinformation doesn’t ap- 
ply, and support with sound proof 
and good argument every favorable 
comment made by any member of 
the group. 


26. Don't let the customer sell you. 
Every time a customer sells you on a 
call-back the situation calls for a re- 
view of your salesmanship. 


27. Don't overtalk—get a customer 
reaction. Silence is the golden key to 
many a sale. It has been used a hun- 
dred different ways to give the cus- 
tomer time to make a favorable buying 
decision. 

28. When in doubt give a complete 
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sales taik. Many sales are blocked be- 
cause the customer lacks a sound basis 
for making a buying decision. A com- 
plete sales talk assures that the sales- 
man doesn’t fall into this trap. 

29. Never take no for an answer. 
One salesman, who makes it a regular 
practice to attempt closing just as he 
leaves the prospect's office, credits this 
one technique with increasing his sales 
by a good 20 per cent. 

30. Have a better-than-average an- 


swer for the buying objection, “The 
price is too high.” Every business man 
worth his salt wants multiple assurances 
that he'll get his money's worth every 
time. 

31. Ask for the sale, repeatedly if 
necessary. Almost a way of life of suc- 
cessful salesmen is their characteristic 
of asking for the order in or out of a 
sales situation. The mark of the true 
salesman is his eternal seeking, asking- 
for-the-order attitude. 


—WILLIAM J. Tosin. Printers’ Ink, Vol. 254, No. 4. 


Why Four Out of Five New Products Fail 


Tovar corporate interest in potential 
new products is greater than ever be- 
fore. Yet only one-fifth of the new 
products that get on the market will 
ever return a profit to the corporations 
that cast them on the competitive 
waters. 

Actually, of course, that many new- 
product failures are unnecessary. A 
little more time and effort put into 
preparation of the product for the 
market, or in really objective evalua- 
tion of its chances of success, before 
the final decision to launch it, would 
in many instances pay handsome re- 
turns. 

The successful product batting aver- 
age of many companies could be 
raised substantially by a more careful 
weighing of potential benefits against 
potential negative results. The latter 
are often underestimated, and often 
hold the key to the success or failure 
of the product. 

If you have a new product “in the 
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works,” it might be worth while to re- 
view this brief list of potential pit- 
falls. There is nothing theoretical about 
the products described. Each represents 
an experience of a presumably well- 
managed manufacturing organization. 

1. Price blindness: A big Chicago 
home-equipment manufacturer, with 
a background of success in developing 
and launching traffic appliances, decid- 
ed to make a power lawn mower. Re- 
search and development were con 
centrated on a roller-type mower. The 
product was perfected, and pilot 
models made for consumer testing. It 
was a beauty! One problem: It cost 
far more to make than competitive 
models, hence would have to sell at a 
considerably higher price. Yet it had 
no outstanding advantage to justify 
a premium price. Back to research and 
development it went. Finally the whole 
project was junked, and research at- 
tention is now focused on a rotary- 











type mower which can be made much 
less expensively. 

2. Lack of marketing know-how: 
In their desire for diversification, com- 
panies often overlook the difficulties 
inherent in marketing new products 
through entirely different distribution 
channels. A manufacturer of lighting 
fixtures, for example, produced a 
pressure cooker. A fine product, but 
lack of marketing know-how on that 
kind of product led to a sales fiasco. 

3. Limited management attention: 
One of the scarcest commodities in 
most organizations is management 
time. Many new-product launchings 
flounder on the reefs of insufficient 
management attention. This kind of 
new-product failure occurs oftenest 
when the new-product launching 
coincides with expansion of the com- 
pany’s established business. Expanding 
volume on the bread-and-butter lines 
taxes management; the new product 
becomes an orphan. 

A closely related problem: Man- 
agement devotes requisite time and 
attention to new products, but neglects 
products on which the business was 
built. Usually a sinking sales curve on 
major products sounds a-fire alarm in 
time to get management attention 
back where it belongs, but sometimes 
a real blaze is under way before the 
readjustment is made. 

4. Consumer loyalty: Sometimes an 
opportunity appears to exist because 
of some trade factor, but the limiting 
effect of established consumer habits 
is not recognized. For example, a very 
strong distributor organization had 
built up a brand of perishable products 
to market dominance in a major and 
highly competitive section of the 
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country. Then the distributor and the 
manufacturer disagreed. The estab- 
lished distributive facilities were open. 
A competitor, not previously in that 
market, moved in with a new brand 
backed by a high-powered promotion- 
al program. But the consumer franchise 
of the established brand enabled it to 
switch to other (and essentially weak- 
er) distributive facilities with no ap- 
preciable loss of volume. In a relatively 
short time, with promotional funds 
spent, the new product was with- 
drawn from the market. 

5. Factory thinking: This, one of 
the commonest problems in new-prod- 
uct development, is also one of the 
toughest to eliminate. A manufacturer 
with his life and fortune invested in 
a business is mighty close to the kind 
of product involved. He knows what's 
best, and what consumers ought to 
like. A food packer prepared a product 
with an expensive ingredient and addi- 
tional processing steps to lift it far 
above competition in excellence. Sales 
did not respond. Finally some hind- 
sight research revealed that consumers 
preferred cheaper competitive prod- 
ucts. Main reason: They didn’t like 
the expensive, top-quality added in- 
gredient in this manufacturer's prod- 
uct! 

6. Too little and too late: Many 
new-product failures reflect half- 
hearted launching. A manufacturer's 
vested interest in an established prod- 
uct is one major reason for lack of en- 
thusiasm. If you already “own” an in- 
dustry, and a new-product develop- 
ment turns up that’s likely to make 
obsolete your existing products, it’s 
easy to dismiss it as a passing fad. 

In the months ahead an increasing 
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amount of management attention is 
likely to be focused on reducing the 
odds against new products. Those odds 
are reducible. The cost of a large- 
scale new-product failure makes the 
attractiveness of this course unmis- 


takable. A little more guidance from 
consumers, a little more marketing 
research, and more careful market 
tests—these can pay sizable returns in 
providing more profit insurance for 
today’s new product. 


‘ —Ruicnarp D. Crisp. Sales Management, February 15, 1955, p. 84:2 


\ The Over-65 Market—A Will-o’-the-Wisp? 


EVER SINCE the 1950 census was finally tabulated, U. S. marketers have 
been deluged with impressive arrays of statistics showing that the U. S. 
) population is rapidly increasing in the old-age brackets. These figures 
{ are now standard equipment for market researchers, sales conventions, 
and marketing dope sheets. The fact is, however, that all the talk has 
\ led to few deeds—ani for good reasons. 
Quite a few sales executives and admen feel that the market—despite 
its phenomenal numerical growth—is a will-o’-the-wisp when it comes 
if to actual sales potential. For one thing, the elderly have the same needs 
as their juniors in many respects. Moreover, a survey of the 65-and-over 
bracket conducted recently by the Frozen Foods Institute found—among 
other disconcerting things—that at least 60 per cent of the group are 
dependent on younger persons and make no significant purchases on 
their own. The suspicion that the old-age group is far richer in num- 
bers than in dollars is confirmed by Department of Commerce figures 
on income by age bracket, which show that exactly 44 per cent of those 
between 55 and 64 receive less than $3,000, and only 9 per cent pull 
in $7,500 or more. 

It can be logically argued, of course, that net worth, not income, is a 
better measure of such age groups as a market. Henry Schmidt, Jr., 
publisher of Lifetime Living, points out that most people approaching 
retirement begin digging into their capital. And Federal Reserve Board 
( figures for 1953 show that the 55-63 group had a median net worth of 

$8,600—the highest for any 10-year age span—while the 65-plus group 
was second highest with $8,400. 

f About the only two major industries wholeheartedly devoted to meet- 
ing the needs of the spreading older-age market—and actually meeting 
these needs—are building construction and appliances. Entire townships 
have now been built in the U. S. where floor plans, fixtures, and even 
proximity to transportation have been profitably tailored for retired 


people. 


— 
“ 


—Tide Vol. 28 No. 17 





IN ORDER to make production workers more customer-conscious, one plant 
of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company has developed movable displays 
showing customer complaints. The actual returned ware is exhibited 
with the appropriate explanation. 

—Personnel Newsnotes (Owens-Illinois Glass Company) 10/6/54 
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Turning Gripes into Gold 


F on vears, the suggestion box was lit- 
tle more than an office gag—a handy 
receptacle for notes telling the boss 
to kindly drop dead. But today em- 
ployee suggestions are no longer a jok- 
ing matter. Since World War II, the 
battered old suggestion box has blos- 
somed into one of U. S. industry's best 
sources of production-boosting ideas 
and one of its biggest money-savers. 
In 1953 some 4,000 companies (with 
organized suggestion programs) got 
more than 2 million ideas from em- 
ployees, found 20 per cent of them 
worth adopting, and paid out some- 
thing like $15 million in awards. For 
U. §. business the tangible savings 
added up to at least $300 million; 
no one can count the intangible re- 
wards in higher morale, better work- 
manship, and closer cooperation be- 
tween boss and worker. 


In the past few years, suggestion 
programs have proved so valuable that 
some 300 companies, Government de- 
partments, and agencies have banded 
together in their own National Associ- 
ation of Suggestion Systems to pro- 
mote the idea. Such blue-ribbon firms 
as Standard Oil (N.J.), National 
Biscuit, Sears, Roebuck, International 
Business Machines, John Hancock Life, 
American Airlines and Westinghouse 
have elaborate programs. In 1953 Gen- 
eral Motors alone paid out $2,419,709 
(an average of $52 a suggestion) ; Ford 
paid $542,918, Du Pont $295,382, 
General Electric $685,842. Govern- 
ment agencies gave $1,362,000 for new 
ideas—including a $275 award (and 
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a promotion) for one selfless civil 
servant who suggested abolishing his 
own $12,000 job. The estimated sav- 
ing to Uncle Sam from such sugges- 
tions: $44 million. 

In many companies employee sug- 
gestions have won equal rank with 
research. Says a Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. executive: “Our experience 
has been that we get a higher return 
on the ideas of our employees than 
we do from the development of a 
new product.” 

Today, many companies have ex- 
pertly staffed departments working 
fulltime on nothing but suggestion 
programs. They have found that even 
a light nudge goes a long way. Gen- 
eral Electric had little success with 
suggestions in its Utica, N. Y. plant 
until it repainted its boxes, put up 
posters and published a leaflet entitled 
A Penny for Your Thoughts. Almost 
200 suggestions poured in. Boeing, 
which last year paid out $105,170 for 
suggestions that saved it $1,653,000, 
honors its star suggesters with “Man 
of the Week,” “Man of the Month,” 
and “Man of the Year” titles. 

U. S. business has also cured itself 
of the “ten-dollaritis” that killed 
many early programs. Workers are 
getting paid much better today. Most 
firms now give 10 per cent to 20 per 
cent of the first year’s savings on a 
new idea. Los Angeles’ AiResearch 
Co. this year shelled out $4,500 to a 
woman for suggesting that two hard- 
to-handle steel turbine parts be com- 
bined in a single, simple aluminum 
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casting. Saving: $15,630 the first six 
months. 

To make a _ suggestion program 
work, executives must be ready to wel- 
come any and all suggestions, no mat- 
ter how zany. “If a man takes the 
trouble to write it down,” says one 
executive, “it isn’t trivial to him.” An 
ex-GI who became an Army civilian 
employee noticed that barracks brooms 
were rarely hung by the special hole 
drilled in their handles for that pur- 
pose, told the Army to stop wasting 
its money on drilling. His prize: $275 
for saving U. S. taxpayers $15,233 a 
year. 

Just as valuable are the results that 


cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. United Airlines, which gets 
13,000 suggestions a year, painted the 
tops of its airliners a sun-reflecting 
white because a mechanic’s wife got 
sick sweating out a delayed take-off 
in a broiling hot plane. The idea low- 
ered temperatures inside the fuselage 
by 8°. 

In today’s buyers’ market, U. S. 
industry needs an ever greater flow 
of new and better products and a 
strong team of happy, alert workers 
to turn them out efficiently. Employee 
suggestions provide both a barometer 
of morale and a source of ideas that 
few companies can afford to ignore. 


—Time. Vol. LXIV, No. 7, p. 86:1. 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 


From Procedures Work 


Owe oF THE suREST signs of the 
confusion which exists in the office 
today with regard to the over-all pa- 
perwork problem is the variety and 
number of panaceas currently being 
offered. Office managers and con- 
trollers are besieged with offers of pro- 
grams on forms control, clerical cost 
reduction, records retention, pro 
cedures studies, new methods of of- 
fice reproduction, electronic account- 
ing, work simplification, flow charting, 
quality control in the office and a 
host of others. 

Often, such an executive doesn’t 
know where to turn. He knows there's 
too much paperwork, that costs are 
too high, that some reports are late, 
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and that action is needed. So he does 
the most obvious thing. He starts up 
a small printing unit to produce his 
company's own forms, installs tabulat- 
ing machines to speed up reports, or 
assigns someone to do something about 
forms, records, or procedures. Later, 
he finds that he has dealt with symp- 
toms only and has not reached the 
basic problem. 

In controlling paperwork procedures 
in the line organization, management 
thinking tends to fall into five stages 
of development. A review of these 
stages will point up some common 
mistakes and their causes. 

1. The pre-control stage. Here, 
management assumes that procedures 











can take care of themselves. This 
situation prevails with monotonous 
regularity in small companies, and is 
surprisingly common in larger organi- 
zations. In this stage, there is little 
coordination among departments, and 
in too many cases little or no pro 
cedures analysis exists within the de- 
partments. 


2. The fire-alarm stage. Here man- 
agement realizes that a procedures 
problem exists and either hires or ap- 
points a man to deal with the situa- 
tion. He, in turn, dons the “proce- 
dures hat,” whether or not he has had 
any experience or training in the work. 

Before he gets through with the 
problem which led to his assignment, 
other problems arise; the fire alarms 
start going off. He is and remains 
overloaded with more problems than 
he can possibly handle. There is no 
management control program as such, 
and results are often temporary. 


3. The flow-chart stage. Ultimately, 
management puts the procedures unit 
on a different footing. Personnel is 
added to the staff, because the alarms 
still go off and have to be answered. 

An attempt is made in this stage 
to coordinate the paperwork of the 
different parts of the organization, but 
in practice the procedures unit never 
quite gets to the stage of workload 
measurements or work simplification 
on an orderly basis. 


4. The control stage. In this stage, 
management is fully aware of the pro- 
cedures problem and provides sufficient 
staff to do an adequate job. The staff 
is carefully placed in the organization 
to provide proper management back- 
ing. Staff-line relationships are es- 
tablished to avoid undue antagonism 
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toward the work of the procedures 
group. The procedures hat is traded 
for a genuine ability to analyze and 
correct paperwork procedures. 

The procedures work is done by 
starting with management objectives 
and working back to clerical details, 
not the other way around, as so many 
amateurs in the field are in the habit 
of doing. Line authorities are not 
abolished by the procedures unit; in- 
stead, a joint responsibility and a high 
degree of cooperation are established 
between line and staff. 

5. The research stage. In this ad- 
vanced stage, management goes still 
further to provide original research 
into better and more efficient ways of 
developing paperwork procedures. Or- 
dinarily, only the largest companies 
with the most advanced management 
thinking indulge in this type of pro 
cedures research, which is responsible 
for much progress in the field. 

If an adequate solution to the 
over-all paperwork problem is to be 
realized, management must give ade- 
quate attention to certain basic factors: 


Management action. No paperwork 
control program can be successful or 
permanent unless the control is es- 
tablished by management as a company 
policy. 

Staff control. Since paperwork cuts 
across all organizational lines, the con- 
trol should be established on a proper 
staff basis, and the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the staff should be care- 
fully defined. 

Staff-line relationships. The relation- 
ship of the control staff to the line 
organization must be defined. A joint 
responsibility must be established be- 
tween the staff and the line to pro 
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vide for a harmonious and effective 
working relationship. 

Technically competent personnel. 
Formal schooling for personnel in the 
field of paperwork control has in the 
past been almost non-existent and 


as to permit analysis and subsequent 
handling. This involves (1) making a 
functional index of forms; (2) provid- 
ing proper methods for flow-charting 
procedures; and (3) compiling a cor- 
rect and complete inventory of finished 


even now is slow in coming. However, 
by some means the personnel of the records. It also involves correcting the 


control staff must be made technically methods of designing the forms, keep- 
competent. ing clerical efficiency in hand, analyz- 


Control devices and tools. Facts ing procedures, and disposing of 
must be made known in such a way _ records. 


—Frank M. Knox. Office Executive, March, 1955, p. 15:3. 


Do You Close Your Books on New Year's Eve? 


MAINTAINING THAT the calendar year is seldom the best choice for a 
company’s fiscal year, the American Institute of Accountants is cur- 
rently engaged in a special public information program to encourage 
businesses and organizations to use fiscal years based on their natural 
business years. The natural business year of any company covers an 
annual cycle of activity ending when inventories, receivables and loans 
from banks are lowest. 

Use of the calendar year for financial accounts was brought about in 
the United States by the excise tax law of 1909, and the habit remained 
after the law was changed. However, the Institute points out, there are 
many advantages to be gained from natural business year accounting. 
Among them: 

1. Inventory can be taken when it is lowest and when employees are 

D least busy. 

2. The balance sheet will show the company’s most liquid position— 
always a help in getting bank credit. 

8. The income statement will show results of operations during an 

' actual cycle of the business—rather than a mixture of the end of one 

/ season and the beginning of another. 

; f 4. Financial statements for each year will be available earlier for the 

following year’s planning. 

! : 5. Tax returns will show smaller amounts for inventories and ac- 
counts receivable, reducing the area of possible dispute with the govern- 
ment. 

{ 6. Certified public accountants will be able to render service to the 

, company more effectively when they are not in the midst of calendar- 
year auditing. 

These advantages are discussed in a special AIC pamphlet (Do You 

é Close Your Books on New Year’s Eve?) which also outlines a method 
whereby a company can determine its own natural business year. Single 

‘ copies of the pamphlet are available without charge from the Natural 
Business Year Committee, American Institute of Accountants, 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Is Personnel Management a Profession? 


Personne management is unde- 
niably here to stay. But as to its pur- 
pose and its place in our organizations 
there apparently is some disagreement. 

Those of us who are involved in 
the work must admit that personnel 
have not yet received the status it de- 
serves. We can dream about equal 
status with other segments of manage- 
ment. We can draw ourselves high on 
the charts on our drawing board. We 
can theorize in the classroom. But the 
fact remains that in most companies 
Personnel has not yet been recognized 
for the contribution it can make. The 
reason is simple: Personnel generally is 
not yet making the kind of contribu- 
tion to general management which 
merits a place for it topside. 

To what extent has personnel man- 
agement actually emerged as a pro- 
fession? 

The established professions appear 
to be distinguished from other voca- 
tions by three distinct characteristics: 
(1) their qualifications, usually an iso- 
lated body of knowledge, (2) their 
progress or relentless drive for im- 
provement, and (3) their standard of 
ethics, which motivates and guides 
them toward desired goals. 

To qualify in other professions mem- 
bers must first meet definite academic 
requirements. This is certainly not the 
case in personnel. Although there are 
many courses of study available to per- 
sonnel administrators, it is not neces- 
sary to complete even one of these in 
order to hold down a personnel job. 

Some may argue that it is prefer- 


able to advance in the personnel field 
by building on work experience rather 
than “book learning’-—and in view of 
the many so-called successful people 
operating in the field of personnel 
we have to concede that this is a strong 
argument. Yet even in these situations 
there is nothing to prevent sincere per- 
sonnel managers, who have come up 
through the ranks, from determining 
their understanding of this field by 
measuring their abilities against pre- 
vailing standards. 

Perhaps another notable feature of 
the established professions is their eter- 
nal struggle to keep abreast of the 
times. Unfortunately, in personnel 
work research is by no means as im- 
portant as practice. 

A still more significant distinction 
between professional people and per- 
sonnel administrators is the standard 
of performance. In the conduct of their 
work true professional people are 
moved by a belief or a creed which 
goes beyond their day-to-day work, 
one which gives meaning to their ac- 
tions. 

Before personnel administrators can 
even think of becoming professional 
they must develop a philosophy to 
guide them in all their actions. Too 
many personnel administrators are still 
concentrating on techniques, their goal 
being that of developing into master 
mechanics. On the road to professional- 
ization a technique cannot be a destina- 
tion in itself but merely a way of 
travel. A doctor does not practice 
medicine; he treats patients. A per- 
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sonnel administrator does not perform 
personnel duties; he deals with factors 
which affect not only a worker's living 
but also his life. 

In the established professions we 
find individuals who by their choice 
of lifetime work and their specialized 
training have set themselves apart from 
other workers in the community. Be- 
cause of their practice they are differ- 
ent from others, better in their particu- 
lar respect, and therefore to be looked 
up to. This is the attraction which 
appeals to the advocates of profession- 
alization of the personnel activity. 
There is a serious danger for personnel 
people who follow this path to pro- 
fessionalization, for it tends to isolate 
the personnel practitioner from the 
people he serves. 

To be effective the personnel admin- 
istrator must move more in the direc- 
tion of generalization, toward a well- 
balanced personnel service which is in- 
tegrated into every other aspect of man- 
agement. He cannot serve the purpose 
of personnel by setting himself up as 
a professional specialist. Only by in- 
volving himself in everybody else's 
business can he hope to earn a place 
in the everyday councils of manage- 
ment where the hard decisions are 
made. 

Much more vital than professional 
status to the continued growth of per- 
sonnel management, in my opinion, is 
the development of a personnel phi- 
losophy. 

What is this philosophy? Perhaps 
an illustration will help: Many young 
pine trees were recently planted in a 
forest. A few have already disap- 
peared, but most are struggling val- 
iantly. Here is one almost covered 
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over by dead weeds; we must let in 
the sun to give it a new chance. Here 
is another that is being choked by a 
large vine; again we must come to the 
rescue. Some are lifting their branches 
into the sunlight free from hindrance. 
All are trying. 


The human garden is in much the 
same condition. Most people want to 
grow and don’t quite know how, or 
are struggling against handicaps that 
they themselves don't know how to 
eliminate. This is where we come in. 


As I see it, personnel administration 
is a science that can be learned, an art 
that can be acquired, and a profession 
wherein stature can be attained. Science 
is knowing how and what to do: the ac- 
cumulated knowledge systematized and 
formulated. Art is the way the job is 
done: the application of natural talent. 
Profession is the manner of perform- 
ance: conforming to ethical and moral 
standards of conduct. 


He who masters the scientific aspect 
may derive job satisfaction. Unless he 
is artful, however, the people he serves 
will not profit as much. When he 
learns to perform professionally he will 
make his contribution to the field of 
personnel management. 


Too many personnel managers have 
not taken the trouble or time to be- 
come acquainted with the fundamental 
challenges inherent in their jobs. They 
have the know-how, but not the know- 
why. They possess a superficial knowl- 
edge of some of the procedures with- 
out the depth of understanding. 


These people, and others in the field 
of personnel management, can be happy 
and successful if they recognize that 
they have a responsibility beyond try- 
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ing to impress officials in whose hands 
their personal job destiny is centered. 
To fulfill their obligation they cannot 
be just the administrators of everybody 
else’s ideas, some sound, some untried. 
They would be wiser to build a pro- 
gram which reflects the character and 
personality of the work force. 

However personnel administration is 
defined, it is not only techniques or pro- 
cedures. These are merely the para- 
phernalia of the personnel administra- 
tor. The significance of employee re- 
lations goes much deeper. It embodies 
the motives and methods of dealing 
with and organizing people of all levels 
at their places of work in order to get 
them to give and accomplish the best 
that is in them while at the same time 
getting the maximum degree of per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

That’s a man-sized order in any- 
body’s book. And it goes far beyond 
the mere development of methods. 

But if we want professional status, 
we must concern ourselves with the 
use of methods—or, to put it another 
way, with the significance of our tech- 
niques on people. For we must never 
lose sight of the fact that our workers 
are not only trying to make a living 





but also a life. And for that they 
need more than paychecks. In addition 
to increasing their material wealth, 
they seek constantly to increase their 
social wealth, their cultural wealth, 
and their spiritual wealth. 

Since business affords the principal 
means whereby individuals may gain 
the satisfaction of accomplishing some- 
thing more than merely sustaining their 
own lives, it becomes incumbent upon 
us that every time we develop or im- 
prove a personnel technique we think 
first of its effect on people. 

Instead of talking up professionaliza- 
tion we would do better to raise the 
level of our performance. Attempts on 
the part of local and national associa- 
tions to declare personnel administra- 
tors professional men are futile, for 
we cannot accomplish this by decree. 

If we would work toward developing 
a philosophy of what personnel ad- 
ministration is all about we will in- 
crease our effectiveness, and thereby 
enhance our stature, and the struggle 
for professionalization will no longer 
exist—for we shall have arrived there. 
The latest improvements come from 
the brain, but every good and worthy 
impulse comes from the heart. 


—From an address by Wi_pert E. ScHeer (Personnel Director, Blue Cross—Blue Shield, 
Chicago, and member, Board of Directors, Office Management Association of Chicago) 
before the Seventh Annual Personnel Management Conference of the University of Illinois, 





MEN AND WOMEN working in a society (and a business is a small 
society) must feel at one with it. If they feel that its purpose is con- 
temptible and socially useless, or that they do not really belong, they 
will be ill-adjusted and unhappy, no matter how much they are paid. 
That is why the old attitude about industrial discipline, “you are paid 
to do what you’re told,” is so unsatisfactory. Men and women in busi- 
ness are paid to cooperate in some kind of mutual undertaking. It is 
up to those who pay them to see that they understand what the under- 
taking is aiming at, and can like what they understand. 

—Lywnpatt F. Urwick in an address before the Industrial Welfare Society, London 
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Don’t Overlook Air Freight! 


Virtuatty nonexistent a decade 
ago, commercial air freight has grown 
up into one of the most vigorous divi- 
sions of the young air transport indus- 
try. In 1953—tthe last year for which 
full figures are available—U. S. air- 
lines carried 208 million ton-miles of 
air freight. Foreign-flag carriers hauled 
even more tonnage. By the end of 
1955, a recently published study by 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. predicts, 1.2 
billion ton-miles of air freight will be 
moved by domestic United States flag 
carriers alone. 

All this means better specialized 
freight service by the air carriers to 
all segments of shippers. Also, bigger 
freight planes coming into service this 
year will greatly broaden the potential 
for bulk cargo shipping in the long- 
haul foreign field. 

Speed, of course, is what the air 
freight airlines are selling. But speed 
in itself is meaningless unless cargo 
handling and ground procedures are 
coordinated to maintain the inherent 
time advantage the airplane enjoys 
over surface transportation. For this 
reason, much of the future planning in 
the fledgling air freight industry today 
is aimed toward improving cargo han- 
dling. 

Air cargo, by stimulating new mar- 
kets and changing ways of business, is 
helping to keep production and com- 
merce in high gear today. Its speed— 
greater than that of surface transpor- 
tation yet often as economical—offers 
many advantages to shippers: lower 
inventories, faster turnovers, the cap- 
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ture of fluctuating markets at their 
crest. In turn, air transport has meant 
more rapid accumulation of capital for 
further investments, decreased insur- 
ance costs, and even a certain stabiliza- 
tion in employment through elimina- 
tion of production tie-ups. 

Air shipping, the air freight lines 
assert, makes possible these specific ad- 
vantages: 

1. Faster turnover—increased vol- 
ume: Goods reach markets faster—and 
the faster the turnover, the greater the 
volume possibilities. 


2. Wider distribution: Perishables 
can be sent to more places farther 
away. “Timely” merchandise goes on 
sale coast-to-coast within a matter of 
hours. 

3. Smaller inventories: Inventory 
replacements can be made overnight. 
Storage space is saved. Large-scale 
markdowns are prevented. 

4. Reduced spoilage: Speed in tran- 
sit practically eliminates spoilage of 
perishables. 

5. Elimination of warehousing: 
Day-by-day shipments by air, direct 
to the customer, eliminate the high 
cost of warehousing. 

6. Added sales value: Merchandise 
—fashions or foods—looks and is 
fresher upon arrival. 

In view of the anticipated continued 
increase in air freight shipments, con- 
siderable thought is being given to 
the container problem. 

“One of the most difficult objec- 
tives of the air freight industry,” Ray- 
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mond Norden, President of Seaboard 
and Western Airlines said in a speech 
recently, “is to change shippers’ deep- 
ly ingrained habits of crating and pack- 
aging all shipments as if for surface 
transportation.” 

The ideal container for air cargo, 
as determined by experts, is light- 
weight, inexpensive, shock-absorbent; 
affords maximum protection against 
pilferage; is well insulated against heat 
and cold; provides efficient sealing; has 


the ability to take multi-color printing; 
is reusable; and requires little storage 
space. 

As improved aircraft and operating 
techniques are developed, it is to be ex- 
pected that air freight operating costs 
will decrease and the service will be 
used by an increasing number of ship- 
pers. With lower costs and facilities 
more closely adapted to shipper’s needs, 
a greater variety of goods will be can- 
didates for air cargo movement. 


—James H. Wincnester. Mill & Factory, March, 1955, p. 108:3. 


Safeguarding Workers’ Hearing: 
A Practical Company Program 


Enverest in industrial hearing is 
constantly increasing in both manage- 
ment and labor circles today. At 
Allis‘Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a great deal of valuable prelimi- 
nary study has enabled our plant to 
set certain tentative standards. As a 
result of the experience gained in these 
basic studies, a practical industrial 
hearing program is rapidly taking 
shape. For anyone interested in start- 
ing a similar program, the following 
suggestions are worth considering: 
First, make a spot check of the plant 
with a sound-level meter to determine 
how much noise there is and where 
to locate it. If there are places where 
the noise level is more or less con- 
tinuously high, a program of audio- 
metric examinations is in order. These 
noise-level spot checks should be fol- 
lowed by a complete sound-level sur- 
vey. After you have surveyed the 
plant, make a sound-band analysis and 


possibly a tape recording at locations 
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where sound-level readings are above 
85 decibels. This data will be par- 
ticularly helpful in planning a noise 
abatement program. Thereafter, make 
periodic follow-up surveys. Also, be 
sure to check all new, repaired, or 
transferred equipment. 

(A level of 85 decibels has been ac- 
cepted only as a starting point for 
sound-band analysis; it does not rep- 
resent a level at which hearing loss 
begins.) 

Give all new employees a pre-em- 
ployment audiometric examination. 
For statistical purposes it is desirable 
to take an audiogram on a pure-tone 
audiometer in the frequency range of 
125 to 12 thousand cycles. It is also 
important to record the age, sex, and 
occupation of the employee. The 
previous work history and military 
service record should reveal the opera- 
tions he has been exposed to in the 
past. 
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The next questions to ask are: “Is 
your hearing good? Can you hear 
over the telephone, in a theater, in a 
single conversation or group conver- 
sation?” 

It is also desirable to know if the 
employee is using a hearing aid, and, 
if so, how long he has worn it. 
Another important question is whether 
he uses or has used ear protection, and 
if so what type was used. Some of 
the answers we have received to this 
question have included: oil-soaked cot- 
ton or dry cotton, .32 caliber shells, 
round-head screws, gum and even rub- 
ber pencil-erasers. 

In checking over 3,000 pre-employ- 
ment audiograms, we found that 25 
per cent of new employees had some 
type of audiometric loss. We recog 
nize, however, that this represents only 
hearing losses found in one industrial 
segment in the Milwaukee area. 
Figures for the general population will 
probably be different, and may vary 
considerably with geographical loca- 
tions. 

New employees going into areas 
where sound level readings are above 
85 decibels should be rechecked be- 
fore their probationary period has 
ended (in many plants this is three 
months) and then again six months 
after this examination. Subsequently, 
they should be examined again every 
year. If periodic physical examina- 
tions are given, the audiometric ex- 
amination should be part of it. How- 
ever, eventually all employees should 
be covered by audiometric examina- 
tions. 

If an employee shows a significant 
loss of hearing on the recheck, par- 





ticularly a new employee, he may have 
a noise-susceptible ear. If so, his ears 
should be protected with properly fit- 
ting and effective ear defenders. If 
these are not sufficient protection on 
a particular job, the employee may 
have to be transferred to a less noisy 
location. In this connection, a noise 
abatement program should also be con- 
sidered to reduce the over-all noise 
level. The noise level at which an 
employee works should be entered on 
his audiometric record, and audiograms 
should be kept on file in the medical 
department as a part of the worker's 
medical record. 

We have found it practical to train 
our own audiometer technicians. Our 
medical department conducts this 
training, briefly as follows: A simpli- 
fied description of what noise is and 
how it can be measured and evaluated 
is given each trainee. The use of the 
audiometer is demonstrated. The 
trainee is given an opportunity to prac- 
tice for approximately two or three 
hours, taking audiograms of people in 
the medical department. If his work 
shows satisfactory progress, he is per- 
mitted to make audiometric examina- 
tions under close supervision of the 
instructor. In addition, written in- 
structions, detailing each step, are 
given each trainee to be sure all op- 
erators take audiograms in the same 
way. 

Admittedly, there is no ready or 
easy answer to the problem of hear- 
ing control. We are, however, confi- 
dent that further progress in noise 
control is a certainty, and that com- 
plete control is likely to be achieved in 
the future. 


—From an address by W. E. SHoitz before the 41st National Safety Congress. 
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Engineers in Industry—A Major Morale Problem? 


TAKING A CAREFUL look at professional men in industry to see how they 
feel about their jobs, University of Chicago researchers have come up 
with results that may cause some soul-searching on the part of 
management. 

You can see why from this sentence in a current report of the survey: 
“The technical experts, engineers, and other professionals in industry 
seem to be far more frustrated than satisfied.” Their dissatisfaction 
took the form of more than a few pot shots at the management in their 
replies to the survey, and “a tendency to strike out almost indiscrimin- 
ately at all aspects of the work environment.” 

The attitude of the professionals, the probers found, is only slightly 
more favorable than that of production workers and factory labor— 
about the same as routine office employees. It shows less satisfaction 
than that of skilled workers, foremen, salesmen, or management. 

The sample studied covered 587 professional employees in 19 working 
groups, culled from thousands of attitude survey returns received dur- 
ing the past year from all segments of industry. 

The survey answers pointed up one possible source of friction between 
management and professionals: The professional men emerged as job- 
oriented—*“concerned in the chosen field.” This contrasted with general 
management, which takes pride in “integrative skills” and its ability to 
move freely in many fields. 

The survey also turned up differences between the natural scientists— 
mostly chemists and physicists—and the engineers. Among the scien- 
tists there is more satisfaction with job demands, status and working 
conditions—understandable, the researchers found, because of “modern 
air-conditioned laboratories . . . settings often reminiscent of the col- 
lege campus.” The engineers, in contrast, were “often crowded into open 
offices with no privacy or recognition of status or position in the 
company.” 





—Business Week 2/26/55 


Dealing with Handicapped Workers 


SHOULD PERSONS with physical impairments get “special treatment” on 
the job? The following suggestions are offered by the New York Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and Disabled: 

1. Accept the handicapped person on the same basis as the non-handi- 
capped. Treat him exactly the same as other employees as far as per- 
sonal relations, training, standards of behavior and standards of ac- 
complishment. 

2. Don’t evaluate the handicapped person in terms of his “cheer- 
fulness.” 

8. Tell the truth to handicapped people. They may be better able to 
take hard truths than “normal” people. 

4. When a good relationship has been established, don’t be afraid to 
discuss the person’s handicap with him as it affects his job. 

—Personnel Newsnotes (Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio) 2/55 
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Job Redesign for Better 


Manpower Utilization 


Particutarty at a time when we 
are straining our human resources, and 
our very security depends upon fully 
utilizing our working population, it is 
intolerable that millions of persons 
eager for work should remain unem- 
ployed as a result of religious, racial, 
or ethnic discrimination; physical, edu- 
cational, or mental handicaps; or preju- 
dices against advanced age, sex, or 
similar factors. In an economy of full 
employment we must consider job re- 
design as a technique for better use 
of our manpower resources. Those 
who have been scrapped or refused 
jobs must be considered for employ- 
ment. 

The rehabilitation movement has al- 
ready contributed to the successful 
placement of thousands of handicapped 
persons. But selective placement con- 
tinues needlessly to ban many handi- 
capped individuals. Moreover, the ris- 
ing number of older people calls 
further for a new approach. 

Job demands have traditionally been 
responsive to human ingenuity. Some 
job changes have resulted from techni- 
cal innovations and new systems of 
production. Even more significant has 
been the willingness of management to 
adapt methods to the nature of the 
work force. Where children and 
women were employed, machines and 
jobs were altered to suit their size and 
physical capacity. In recent years, jobs 
at which women are employed are 
specially set up for them to eliminate 
much heavy manual work. Where 
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there has been an abundance of un- 
skilled labor, jobs have been kept at a 
level appropriate for such persons. 
When the numbers and proportions of 
the unskilled declined, employers re- 
vamped the jobs to justify the employ- 
ment of higher-paid and better trained 
personnel. 

One major technique for redesigning 
jobs has been motion study, which is 
dedicated to the development of eco- 
nomic and efficient movements on jobs. 
The motion study analyst is always 
prepared to find some improvements in 
a job which will increase output. But 
he has tended to limit himself to im- 
provements in the immediate arrange- 
ments at the workplace, the design of 
tools, and the person’s work posture. 

Mechanical, electrical, and design 
engineers have come to the help of the 
motion study analyst by devising 
mechanisms to reduce the amount of 
physical application. Moreover, a new 
body of psychological knowledge is 
becoming available, primarily from the 
study of the characteristics and limits 
of human capacity. The psychologists 
have found that higher output can be 
obtained by making the job more com- 
fortable and easier and reducing the 
amount of physical effort rather than 
by increasing the motion speed. Human 
attitudes and mental processes are be- 
ing studied to increase job satisfaction 
and improve motivation. 

Yet, after all facilities and knowl- 
edge have been applied to rehabilitate 
their capacities and skills, and the best 
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efforts made at placing them at avail- 
able jobs, there are still individuals who 
cannot at present be located in gainful 
occupations. Their numbers have been 
growing as more older persons fall 
into this category. 

Experience has indicated that it re- 
quires no greater cost to arrange jobs 
for these persons than for the mass of 
current employees, but only some care 
and ingenuity. However, the stress 
on proper placement of persons with 
physical disability has tended to sub- 
ordinate interest in job redesign for 
handicapped persons. As a result, the 
experiences in this area have not been 
systematically collected and dissemi- 
nated. 

Many advances have been made in 
adapting jobs to disabled persons. 
Much more is known than is actually 
being used. While our knowledge is 
being disseminated about the methods 
of extending job opportunities for the 
handicapped, we must begin consider- 
ing the more challenging problem of 
reengineering jobs for a maturing 
population. 

It is vital that jobs in the newer in- 
dustries and plants be carefully fash- 
ioned to allow for the absorption of 
large numbers of mature and older 
people in the community. The follow- 
ing guides can assist in increasing the 
job opportunities for these persons. 

First, new training methods should 
emphasize the teaching of new pro- 
cedures in terms of the individual's 
past skills and experience. Too many 
current training procedures assume, 
and appropriately so in the case ot 
younger persons, that the neophyte has 
little or no industrial experience. 

Second, older workers’ exhibit 
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marked declines in motor abilities and 
somewhat lower drops in intelligence, 
verbal, numerical, and spatial aptitudes, 
and clerical and form perception which 
they overcome through greater utiliza- 
tion of capacity and personal applica- 
tion as well as the development of 
personal work procedures. Insofar as 
possible, sensory stimuli must be mag- 
nified. Older individuals must be 
given greater latitude to work out their 
own work patterns. The principle of 
the “one best method” is less applicable 
to older than to younger persons. 

Third, the physical demands should 
be minimized, but where they con- 
tinue, adequate provision should be 
made for rest periods. Arrangements 
for longer vacations will also be help- 
ful. 

Fourth, the researchers at the Nuf- 
field Foundation have found that older 
persons were adapted to “work where 
there was an absence of time-stress— 
in other words, work which could be 
done at their own pace, unhurried for 
speed, and where there was oppor- 
tunity for accuracy to be displayed to 
advantage.” 

Fifth, jobs requiring rapid motion 
should be mechanized and transformed 
so that the older person can become 
a machine-tender, or several rapid mo- 
tions should be linked together so that 
a single response will be required. 

Sixth, older persons are likely to 
compensate for lack of speed by em- 
phasizing accuracy. Jobs demanding 
meticulous performance should there- 
fore be among the first to be redesigned 
for them. 

Seventh, jobs should exploit estab- 
lished skills so that there can be a 
continuity in type of work performed 
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by older persons. Past experience will 
then be employed for the solution of 
new problems. 

Eighth, responsible, non-arduous, in- 
direct jobs can be satisfactorily filled 
by older individuals. 

Ninth, they should be used on jobs 
involving small rather than large 
groups, and the pace for this smaller 
group must not be determined by the 
youngest person in it. 


With these principles as a base, 
many jobs can be redesigned for the 
productive and efficient use of older 
persons. More intense study of the 
older age groups will disclose still other 
principles. The result will be a pro- 
ductive working population manning 
jobs particularly suited to the indi- 
vidual abilities of its members and the 
realization of full employment for 
those desiring work. 


—SoLoMon BarkIN (Research Director, Textile Workers of America) in Manpower in 
the United States (William Haber, Frederick H. Harbison, Lawrence R. Klein, and 


Gladys L. Palmer, editors. 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 


225 pages. $3.00) 


Rising Population: Guarantee of Prosperity? 


Norte feeds on itself like op- 
timism. This is especially so in the 
business world, where the prevailing 
mood sweeps from deep pessimism to 
vaulting optimism—although neither 
exaggeration is often justified. Since 
we now appear to be once again in 
the rose-tinted phase of the cycle, it 
is well to be on guard against excessive 
high spirits and the illusions they 
engender. 

No prediction of endless boom and 
prosperity is complete these days with- 
out mention of record population in- 
creases. Current population of the 
U. 5S. is close to 164 million. Last year 
4 million new citizens appeared on the 
scene, making a record number of 
births within a year. If the present 
rate of increase continues, experts 
reason, total population in 1965 will 
attain the 190 million mark, and by 
1975 will exceed 220 million. 

This assures us, the argument runs, 
of a constant demand for new homes, 
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furniture, cars, clothes, and an endless 
stream of baby products. So it does. 
But how effective will the demand be? 
This is a question which the unwary 
tend to overlook. The days when chil- 
dren were an economic asset to the 
family would seem to be gone for 
good. Today most under-age children 
are a decided economic charge to their 
parents. Moreover, an increase in the 
birth rate in any given year will not 
show up in the labor force for perhaps 
two decades. In the meantime, there 
are many more mouths to feed with 
substantially the same labor force. 
More liabilities, but not more income. 
This is the way the underage popula- 
tion has stood in the last four decades: 
1920—43 million 
1930—48 million 
1940—45 million 
1950 
This year’s figure very likely ex- 
ceeds 5§ million. 
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In addition to the under-age popu- 
lation, a substantial number of those 
65 and over are not self-supporting. 
Increases in this group have been even 
more constant, as the figures show: 

1920—5 million 
1930—7 million 
1940—9 million 
1950—12 million 

For the earliest of these decades the 
nation’s labor force grew at a rate 
similar to that of the population, but 
between 1940 and 1950 its growth was 
only 7 million compared to the total of 
9 million in the dependent category. 
In the next decade, however (that be- 
tween 1955 and 1965), the addition to 



















population—much of it dependent 
population—will be much greater than 
the expected increase in labor force. 
In these years, while the population is 
growing by some 30 million, the labor 
force will rise from the neighborhood 
of 68 million to only 78 million. By 
1975, with population 220 million, 
the labor force is expected to reach 
about 89 million. 

Quite obviously, this disparity be- 
tween population and labor force 
growth will have to be made up by 
advances in productivity, by near-full 
employment, and by unbroken business 
prosperity if we are to absorb all our 
new citizens without strain. 


—The Biddle Survey (Biddle Purchasing Co., New York), January 25, 1955, p. 4:1. 


World Calendar Coming? 


BUSINESS MEN will v it to follow the proposal for a new World Calen- 
dar which the United Nations Economic and Social Council will con- 
sider when it meets in Geneva in May. 

If the new calendar is adopted—similar plans have been Geveeee, 
then discarded, in the past—we shall still have the same 12 months in 
the same familiar order. However, January will always start on Sunday, 
as will April, July and October. These four months will have 31 days. 
The other eight months will have 30 days each, making a total of 364 
days. 

The required 365th day will be a special day between December 30 
and January 1, without a weekday name. In leap years—which will 
come every four years, as they now do—there will be an extra day 
between June 30 and July 1. 

Since the pattern of any particular month will not change from year 
to year, it will be easy to compile accurate statistics of trade and com- 
merce. Holidays will always occur on the same day of the week. All 
four quarters will have an identical pattern. Every month will have 26 
shopping days, except for legal holidays. 

If the UN’s Economic and Social Council finds most nations in sym- 
pathy with the plan, it will refer it to the General Assembly, which 
meets next in the fall. If approved there, an international convention 
similar to those agreements defining weights and measures, postal regu- 
lations, or radio wave length allocations will be drawn up and submitted 


tc all governments for ratification. 
—Nation’s Business 3/55 
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Industrial Theft Control: 


A Survey of Company Practices 


Tuert of employee or company prop- 
erty, though not a major problem, is 
a troublesome one to many companies 
cooperating in a recent study con- 
ducted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Industrial theft control programs 
tend to put most emphasis on pre- 
vention of thefts rather than on the 
apprehension and _ prosecution of 
thieves. They usually center around 
such activities as: employee education 
programs, alerting of supervisors to 
the problem, careful screening of job 
applicants, locker and lunch-pail in- 
spection, improving the guard force, 
improving inventory and auditing pro 
cedures, lending tools to employees for 
home use, maintaining special checks 
on scrap and salvage disposal, main- 
taining a good central lock and key 
system, improving the package pass 
system, better inspection of trucks and 
other vehicles coming into the plant, 
improving physical protection—fenc- 
ing, lighting, alarm systems—and 
prompt reporting of all thefts. 

To prevent pilferage, most com- 
panies have a package control system 
which calls for inspection of all parcels 
being taken out of the plant. Some sys- 
tems are informal, but the majority 
require written approval by designated 
members of supervision before either 
personal or company property can be 
removed from the plant. Not infre- 
quently, the parcel is sealed by a writ- 
ten pass and delivered to the exit gate, 
where the employee picks it up at the 
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end of his shift. This latter procedure 
has helped prevent the addition of un- 
authorized material to a package after 
a pass has been issued. 

Items most frequently stolen, ac- 
cording to the respondents in the sur- 
vey, include: 


Company property: Hand tools, nuts 
and bolts, nails, chain, small electric mo- 
tors, fire extinguishers, first aid equipment, 
lumber, scrap metal, paints, fittings, meas- 
uring devices, rubber tires, component 
parts, and end products—the latter rang- 
ing all the way to a two-ton chain fall. 


Employee property: Tool boxes, hand 
tools, clothing, wallets and money, pay 
checks, jewelry, lunches, and occasionally 
even an employee's automobile. 


Considerable emphasis is usually 
placed on vehicle control systems as a 
means of reducing misappropriation of 
company property. Ideally, from a 
theft-control point of view, it is best 
to keep as many vehicles out of the 
plant as possible by locating shipping 
and receiving docks on the perimeter 
of the plant and by putting employee 
and visitor parking lots outside the 
plant enclosure. A further aid is to 
have only one gate for trucks and cars 
entering or leaving the plant. If the 
shipping and receiving dock is on the 
outside of the plant, escort incoming 
and outgoing trucks or keep them 
under constant surveillance whenever 
practicable. 

Most companies report that they 
thoroughly investigate all reported 
thefts of company and employee 
property. The circumstances surround- 
ing a theft case usually determine the 
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extent of the investigation and how it 
is carried out. If sizable theft-ring 
operations are indicated, surveillances, 
movie cameras, and informants are 
used by some companies. However, for 
the small industrial theft, most com- 
panies report that a direct interroga- 
tion approach has given the best 
results. 

Company attitudes on the searching 
of an employee's person or home vary 
all the way from “absolutely not” to 
“definitely, if the case warrants it.” 
Slightly more than half of the co- 
operating companies state that they do 
search or would search employees’ per- 
sons or homes. Practically all secure 
written permission to carry out such 
searches. 

Almost all the respondents who 
search employees emphasize that they 
do it in only the most compelling of 
circumstances and where evidence of 
stolen property on the individual's 
person is beyond question. Only a few 
cooperating companies state that re: 
fusal of an employee to submit to 

—Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 70 


247 Park Ave., N 


search of his person or home would 
cause his discharge. 

Three-quarters of the companies 
participating in the survey report that 
they immediately dismiss an employee 
found guilty of stealing either com- 
pany or a fellow worker's property. 
The remainder consider the merits of 
the individual case—the employee, his 
past record, background, and value in- 
volved—then take action accordingly. 
It may be dismissal, but frequently it 
is just a warning or layoff for a few 
weeks without pay. 

About half of the companies state 
that, as a general rule, they would 
not prosecute employees guilty of 
theft; half say that they do or would 
in major cases or if the circumstances 
warrant it. 

Respondent companies that favor a 
policy of prosecution usually act only 
in flagrant cases, where considerable 
amounts of money or property are in- 
volved, where products are being 
stolen for resale, or where the culprit 
is not a company employee. 


(National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
ew York 17, N. Y.) 


The Plant Dispensary: Business is Good 


PLANT DISPENSARIES are performing a monumental task in keeping 
people on the job, according to the results of a survey of plant dispensary 
traffic at 20 large companies in the Cleveland area, which is considered 
generally representative of U. S. industry as a whole. Average visits 
per employee ranged from a low of 5.5 to a high of 26.8 during 1954, 
with an over-all (weighted) average of 13.38. 

Many of these visits involved little more than an aspirin tablet, a 
bandage, or a bromo, but the dispensary performance record of the 20 
companies covered by the survey is a commentary on the liberal policy 
of most managements, and their very real interest in the well-being of 


their employees. 


—For the Informed Executive (Associated Industries of Cleveland, 


805 NBC Building, 
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Why Do Foremen Fail? 


WHO’sS TO BLAME when a foreman fails to perform effectively in directing 
employees with whom he had previously associated as an equal? That 
both management and foreman have emphatic opinions on the subject 
is shown by the results of two surveys recently conducted by Elliott & 
Ryan Industrial Services, Cincinnati. Surveys went to more than 200 
plants, employing from 100 to 1,200 workers and from two to 25 fore- 
men each. About two-thirds of the plants are unionized and 95 per cent 
of foremen had risen from the ranks. 

The researchers tabulated six major causes from each group on why 
truly effective management-foremen relations were frustrated. From 
the management side of the fence come these observations on foremen 
and percentages of the vote: Foremen can’t become management-minded, 
78 per cent; fail to get workers more cost-conscious, 70 per cent; have 
inferiority feelings, temperament problems, 37 per cent; display 
little cooperation with fellow supervisors, 26 per cent; fail to interpret 
management directives in terms workers can understand, 26 per cent; 
fail to get workers to cooperate with each other, 22 per cent. 

Other causes cited by management: Taking short cuts which alter 
specifications, lower quality; refusal or inability to assume greater 
responsibility; favoritism; inability to take criticism; failing to attempt 
to improve methods and efficiency; and failing to instill interest and 
initiative in workers. 

Similarly, foremen had strong opinions on the shortcomings of 
management in encouraging sound relations with their group. Causes 
listed by foremen were as follows: Management fails to keep foremen 
properly informed or has inadequate communication system from top 
to foremen, 80 per cent; fails to praise when praise is warranted, 68 
per cent; thinks of employees as a group rather than individuals, 38 
per cent; employs technically qualified men for leadership jobs but dis- 
regards their personalities, displays temperamental weaknesses, 34 per 
cent; makes dogmatic decisions without all the facts, 27 per cent; 
“talks down” to foremen rather than bringing them in on plant matters, 
22 per cent. 

Foremen also gave the following supplementary causes for souring of 
the managemént relationship, blaming management for: 

(1) failing to consider complaints that to management seemed “min- 
or’; (2) failing to encourage expression of ideas and opinions; (3) 
jumping to conclusions on hasty visits through plant; (4) failing to ex- 
plain reasons for many decisions affecting foremen and workers; (5) 
playing into hands of union by being too hard or too soft; (6) standing 
on title and authority, thus discouraging frank and honest talk. 


—Mill & Factory 2/55 





AFTER QUERYING 2,450 companies, Kelly-Read & Co., Inc. (Rochester, 
N. Y.) reported that 66 per cent said their key personnel needed train- 
ing in human relations; 56 per cent would like to see their key men 
learn more about cost control; and 52 per cent felt executives needed 
to know more about work simplification. 


Lawrence Sressin in Forbes 
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Education for Management: 
Trainees Plan Their Own Program 


LLOYD J. HANEY 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Dana Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 


Tovar it's entirely safe to say 
there's no effective substitute for good 
employee communications. But it’s 
equally certain that there are certain 
areas where good, effective, and real- 
ly worth-while communications are 
difficult to devise, set up, and main- 
tain. 

One of these difficult areas involves 
a corporation's prospective younger ex- 
ecutives—in our case, the men who 
are expected to run Dana's indus- 
trial empire in the years ahead—who, 
because of their preoccupation with 
everyday tasks, find it difficult to tap 
and absorb the mature thinking and 
broad experience of the senior execu- 
tives with whom they are associated. 
Although most of them have a certain 
degree of access to top management 
men in the normal course of their 
work, it is frequently impossible for 
them to keep in day-to-day touch 
with the older men and thereby fully 
glean from all they have gone through. 

Because of this condition, a unique 
experiment aimed at more thorough- 
ly and soundly indoctrinating prospec- 
tive younger executives has been un- 
der way at Dana Corporation's “home 
offices for nearly three years. This 
experiment in communications with the 
younger executive group was not ini- 
tiated by the corporation but by the 
younger men themselves. 
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Simple in concept, the program re- 
volves around a “discussion club,” 
which meets at members’ homes on a 
regular monthly schedule during the 
fall, winter, and spring for informal 
question-and-answer sessions with 
members of Dana's top management 
staff. 

Meetings started a little over two 
years ago. Five young people from 
various departments who possessed 
the same general backgrounds and had 
common interests, executive work re- 
sponsibilities, and over-all objectives, 
undertook to set the program up. They 
came from Engineering, Production, 
and Sales, and included both staff and 
line men. Most had studied and were 
trained in engineering. 

Once the group was formed, they 
took their idea of inviting top man- 
agement participation in question-and- 
answer sessions to J. E. Martin, Dana's 
president. Mr. Martin not only gave 
the idea his endorsement and encour- 
agement but consented to be top man- 
agement’s representative at the group's 
first discussion session. 

The group was placed under only 
one restriction: simply that the pro- 
gram had to be wholly self-generat- 
ing, not sponsored by the corporation, 
so that in no case could there be any 
feeling of compulsion on the part of 
any one concerned. 
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During its first year, the group held 
a total of seven monthly meetings in 
the homes of members, where an at- 
mosphere of complete informality 
could be readily maintained. Seven 
members of top management coop- 
erated in discussing the respective 
subjects and problems with which each 
of them was familiar. 

In the course of more than two 
years of meetings, the group has held 
discussions on such subjects as gen- 
eral administration, engineering, sales, 
manufacturing, budget control, finan- 
cial management, estimating, industrial 
relations, pricing, and service depart- 
ment operations. The entire project 
has been conducted in an atmosphere 
of complete forthrightness on the part 
of top management. Interest among 
group members has been sustained and 
unbroken. 

There’s nothing haphazard in the 
running of the program. One man 


from the group is delegated responsi- 
bility for each monthly meeting. Be- 
sides arranging for a speaker and for 
a place to hold the session, he also cir- 
culates among other members of the 


group and obtains one question 
from each man. He then consoli- 
dates these questions, usually coming 
up with a set of about five final quer- 
ies, copies of which he distributes 
among the group and to the manage- 
ment man involved. 

Thus the latter becomes acquainted 
with what the group is generally 
thinking about and may forearm him- 
self somewhat for the meeting. As a 
rule, top management representatives 
are not subjected to random question- 
ing. It should be pointed out, however, 
that while usually the set of questions 
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is closely followed there have been 
times when the exact opposite has 
been the case. 

It is also the contact man’s job thor- 
oughly to brief the top-management 
man on the objectives of the group; 
to obtain his biographical resume; and 
to caution him that open discussion, 
not a lecture, is preferred. 

To keep the meetings entirely on a 
discussion basis, the group has never 
been allowed to exceed eight mem- 
bers, a total reached during the sec- 
ond year of its existence. Actually, it 
was expanded from five to eight mem- 
bers only for the sake of obtaining a 
broader scope of interests and to 
maintain a better balance among the 
departments represented. 

Since the group was formed dis- 
cussions have been held with about 
25 management veterans, including 
Charles A. Dana, Chairman of the 
Board. Before its current season is 
ended the group will go outside Dana's 
Toledo plant to bring in managers 
from the company’s nine other auto 
parts divisions. 

The experience of this group has 
proven so advantageous to the men 
themselves that a second, similar group 
is being formed this year, and 
others may follow as the program ex- 
pands. The new groups will undoubt- 
edly find that a limited membership is 
necessary if the informality so im- 
portant to success is to be maintained. 

One of the main benefits of the pro- 
gram initiated by the first group is 
that it has given the younger men a 
good, broad picture of Dana Corpora- 
tion; whereas without it, during the 
same span of time, they would have 








only become a little more familiar 
with their own departments. Mem- 
bers feel it has aided them greatly in 
understanding the problems, limita- 
tions, and interrelationships of other 
departments, besides giving them a 
much more comprehensive understand- 
ing of top management's problems and 
how they must be solved. 

Group members say that while the 
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program's true advantages sometimes 
seem slow in coming (since there is 
so much ground to be covered), they 
know it will have a profound effect 
on all of them in coming years. Like 
a general education, it supplies a 
broad store of information, unobtain- 
able by other means, on which they 
can profitably draw during the entire 
remainder of their working lives. 


Employment Stability of College Recruits—A Survey 


HOW LONG is the young college graduate likely to remain on his first job? 
Js the technically trained graduate more inclined to stay put than the 
liberal arts graduate? At what period during his employment is the 
college recruit most restless? What reasons do those who quit their 
first jobs give for making a change? Early in 1954 the industrial rela- 
tions department of the United States Rubber Company sent a question- 
naire to its plants, laboratory, general office, distributing branches, and 
field sales organization for the purpose of finding answers to questions 
such as these. 

A full five-year period, January 1, 1948, through December 31, 1952, 
was studied. During this time the company had recruited and hired 
2,980 young men from the colleges. Of these, 63 per cent are still on the 
payroll. Sixty-one of every 100 recruits lost were lost during the first 
year of employment. Commenting on this finding, the researchers said: 

“This period stands out as the critical time in the career of all new 
employees. This is the period when management influences should be 
most effective. Each new person should be given individual attention. 
His training should be clearly planned and understood, not only by the 
employee, but also by all members of management who will have any 
part in his development.” 

The other side of this picture is equally interesting. If a young man 
stays as long as three years with the company, he is likely to continue. 
Only 4 per cent of the terminators at U. S. Rubber had been employed 
three years or more. 

The separation rate among those with technical training was found to 
be somewhat lower—32 per cent—than among the others, where it was 
40 per cent. 


—Management Record (National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.) 10/54 





EACH WORKING DAY the Federal Government’s typewriters and duplicat- 
ing machines clack out 4 million letters at the rate of 139 a second. In 
a year’s time the flow swells to 1 billion ‘Setters. Average cost: $1 per 
letter. In the year 1912, the average government worker wrote 55 offi- 
cial letters; in 1954 the average worker wrote 522. Some 750,000 U. S. 
employees do nothing but paperwork. 

—Time 2/28/55 
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What to Tell Security Analysts 


Tue past Few Years have seen some 
striking improvement in both the 
quantity and the quality of corporate 
information made available to stock- 
holders—or their representatives—by 
American management. The informa- 
tion that once became available only 
as it was “pried” out of corporate man- 
agers by government agencies is now 
being given out more willingly. 

The security analyst has become in- 
creasingly important as the central 
figure whose duty it is to obtain such 
corporate information and interpret it 
for the benefit of the stockholder. The 
stockholder looks to him for advice and 
counsel; as a result, he has become ex- 
tremely important to the corporation 
management which must hope for a 
friendly and sympathetic attitude on 
the part of the stockholder. And un- 
less the security analyst can have access 
to sufficient factual information he is 
stymied in his attempt to complete an 
intelligent analysis. 

To present the corporation's story 
before any group of security analysts, 
it is most important to pick the execu- 
tive who can best present the com- 
pany’s story to an audience, even 
though he may not be the top man 
of the organization. He should be 
“flanked” by one or two other execu- 
tive officers—one a financial executive 
—the financial vice president, the trea- 
surer or the controller. This is of 
particular importance in the informal 
question period, following the more 
formal presentation. 

In presenting a story to a group of 
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security analysts, management should 
refrain from discussion of topics that 
are not really pertinent to intelligent 
analysis. For example, it is usually 
just as well to avoid the presentation 
of a lengthy corporate history, a “re- 
hash” of the annual report, a catalogu- 
ing of existing plants and facilities, or 
a run-down of industry statistics—be- 
cause this information is already avail- 
able from other sources. It is also well 
to avoid flag-waving—expounding the 
advantages of the “American Way of 
Life” and the benefits of free enter- 
prise. It is unnecessary to educate 
analysts in this respect. Finally, a 
glowing sales talk is not necessary, and 
quite often has an effect directly op- 
posite to its aim. 


Here are some types of information 
that interest analysts: 


Financial information. Obviously 
one of the first subjects of importance 
in financial information is sales. Profit 
margins are one of the most important 
facts used in a financial analysis of a 
company’s operations; however, as a 
result of some completely legitimate 
accounting treatments, earnings figures 
alone can actually mislead stockhold- 
ers. Sales figures are often equally 
significant. 

Interim statements. These give a 
worthwhile clue as to the trend of 
company’s operations between annual 
reports. 

Sales breakdowns. The majority of 
industrial companies whose stock is 
held publicly are now engaged in the 
production of many different products. 











For the purpose of intelligent analy- 
sis, the security analyst is naturally 
interested in a breakdown of the total 
published sales figures in various ways, 
by major divisions, by types of opera- 
tion, by customer classifications, etc. 

New Products. The analyst is al- 
ways conscious of the “growth possi- 
bilities” of an organization. Next to 
a description of new products them- 
selves, it is important to know when 
they will become commercially avail- 
able. 

Research. A_ favorite question 
among financial analysts is “How much 
is spent on research?” or “What pro 
portion of sales is expended on re- 
search?” It is even more important to 
learn how the research organization is 
set up. What type of research is done? 
Is it aimed at development of new 
products? Improvement of existing 
products? Is there a centralized re- 
search organization? How broad is its 
scope? What has the research depart- 
ment developed commercially? 

Plant Expansion and Modernization. 
Is the company keeping up with its 
competitors in both expansion and 
modernization? How far ahead is the 
planning scheduled? And what are 
the proposed capital expenditures? 
Can such expenditures be financed 
through depreciation and _ retained 
earnings, or will it be necessary to 
resort to outside financing? 

Management. This subject is, of 
course, one of the most important— 
and one of the most difficult for the 





company representative to put across. 
He may mention the average age of 
the top management—usually in an 
attempt to prove that it is a young, 
vigorous, and aggressive team, full of 
steam and ideas. This idea has been 
somewhat overplayed. It would be 
more interesting to hear how the so 
called “management team” is set up— 
with an aim toward proving its 
“depth” and continuity. A descrip- 
tion of responsibilities, with particular 
reference to younger, “second line” 
men, might be given. Something might 
well be said on the subject of manage- 
ment incentives—bonuses, special com- 
pensation, retirement provisions and 
the like. 

Existing Problems. If problems exist, 
they should not be glossed over. Every 
corporation has them, and the good 
financial analyst will learn about them 
eventually. Executives should frankly 
explain what is being done to solve 
the problems. 

Forecasts. Predictions of both sales 
and earnings need not be too specific, 
and mention can be made of such un- 
certainties as do exist. The good 
analyst will not take an executive to 
task if a minor inaccuracy occurs when 
the final figures are available, if the 
forecast was made honestly. But he 
will look askance at a declaration made 
late in December, that the management 
cannot give an estimate of the year’s 
sales “because the December figures 
are not yet in.” 


—WiLiiaM G. Maas. Public Relations Journal, March, 1955, p. 6:3. 





CANCER COsTs: The U. S. will have about 500,000 new cancer cases this 
year, the American Cancer Society estimates. That means a loss of 3.5 
million man-years of work and $12 billion worth of lost goods and 


services. 
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Toward Better Collective Bargaining 


Contective BARGAINING is not an 
isolated event to be treated like a 
David Harum horse-trade. If your 
labor relations are not well managed 
you will have nothing better than a 
cold war with the hope of intermittent 
peaceful co-existence. The following 
suggestions are based upon the idea 
that collective bargaining is a way of 
life for the industrialist—a way of 
living with the employees upon whose 
services you rely and with the union 
of their choice. 

1. Earn a good reputation with 
your employees, that you may bring it 
with you to the bargaining table. 
This includes a reputation for firm- 
ness, a demonstrated willingness to 
fight for your rights, together with a 
reputation for open-mindedness, rea- 
sonableness, truthfulness, trustworthi- 
ness and a decent respect for your 
fellow man at every level. 

Such a reputation is earned through’ 
out the years, not only by consistent 
performance at the bargaining table, 
but during the less tense and less 
spectacular period of the contract 
term. 

2. Be sure that your represent.tives 
understand human nature and under- 
stand how to take advantage of your 
good reputation without soiling it. 
Brilliant men who quickly step on the 
toes of those who step on theirs are 
not necessarily helpful in the long 
run. 

3. Your bargaining team should 
never forget that the members of the 
union bargaining team have an in- 
ternal political problem. 
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As far as practical, employer man- 
euvers at the bargaining table, both 
as to form and substance, should be 
shaped to help the union committee 
meet this problem. If you have built 
up a good reputation among your em- 
ployees, the political atmosphere will 
unquestionably reflect a more reason’ 
able attitude at the bargaining table. 

4. You should be chary of ulti- 
matums which eventually, under the 
pressure of circumstances, you may 
abandon. More important than this 
is the avoidance, wherever possible, of 
taking a strike and then offering the 
employees something additional after 
they have struck. Your dominant 
policy in the long run should be to 
give all you have to give before the 
strike takes place and thereafter to 
make no further concessions. 

5. Never undermine the prestige of 
your bargaining team. If you make 
additional concessions through higher- 
ups, your bargaining representatives 
and your personnel administrator will 
have lost a large part of their useful- 
ness. 

6. Sooner or later, at the bargain- 
ing table, you may find that there are 
three classes of issues: (1) those easily 
adjusted, (2) those that are negotiable, 
and (3) some which you must reject. 

If as a matter of fact a settlement 
seems impossible because of certain 
impossible demands, it is sometimes 
desirable at an early stage to show 
your courage by reaching an impasse 
and resisting the discussion of other 
questions before making too many con- 
cessions. Under any circumstances it 
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should be made clear that piecemeal 
concessions are conditional on reaching 
an entire agreement. 

7. Settlements reached at sunrise, 
when everybody is fatigued and irri- 
tated and sound decisions are doubly 
dificult, should be avoided wherever 
possible, though there may be excep- 
tions to this rule when a settlement is 
in sight, and where postponement 
would be inadvisable. 

8. The bargaining committee should 
be instructed that if the union com- 
mittee should become rough and 
insulting, should withdraw with a 
statement that it will return when 
the union committee recovers its poise. 
Such an interruption to the delibera- 
tions is sometimes helpful and tends 
to promote dignified and respectful 
conduct at the bargaining table. 

9. Try to keep an open mind as to 
the usefulness of conciliators and medi- 
ators. Conciliators, if they are skillful 
and trustworthy, may be extremely 
helpful in settling issues involving 
questions of dollars and cents. If you 
are fortunate enough to have the serv- 
ices of a wise and astute conciliator 
you can afford to trust him with a 
little more of your confidence than 
you would the union committee, and if 
you fear your conciliator is too weak 
you can display somewhat greater cour- 
age than it might be discreet to dis- 
play directly to the union committee. 

10. When you can confer privately 
with a responsible union leader who 
wishes to do what is right, it is often 
possible to lay out a program which 
will take the leader off the hooks. He 
may agree to fight you before his com- 
mittee but finally to accept what you 


are willing to offer. 


11. From a practical standpoint, 
rigged arbitrations—where it is agreed 
in advance as to what will be the 
award—constitute a device whereby 
union leaders accept your terms with- 
out appearing to do so. In other words, 
they are just another method of 
“passing the buck.” They constitute a 
species of fraud on the membership 
and, at the least, are not helpful in 
establishing a reputation for forth- 
rightness. 


12. If yours is a company which 
operates under long contracts with a 
no-strike clause and arbitration of 
questions involving the interpretation 
of the contract, and if you have a 
permanent arbitrator who is satisfac- 
tory, you may well consider taking 
some weak cases to arbitration so that 
the arbitrator can decide some cases 
against you without doing harm. If 
you follow too rigidly the policy of 
not arbitrating any doubtful cases and 
practically all awards are in your 
favor, you are likely to be confronted 
with a demand for a change in arbi- 
trators, or possibly a growing distrust 
of all arbitration. 

13. Whether you should discuss 
matters of policy with an experienced 
lawyer, or even have him actually ap- 
pear at the bargaining table or before 
arbitrators, depends upon the talent 
and experience available within your 
own organization and upon the per- 
sonality of the lawyer. 

14. The question often arises as to 
what should be done when the union 
asks for a disclosure of profits and 
losses. Companies which do not pub- 
lish financial reports often find this 
an embarrassing problem. 

Sometimes concerns have settled this 
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issue by agreeing with the union that than the Taft-Hartley Act, which at 
a ce/tified accountant may examine the least stands for the regulation of both 
company’s books and report the ulti management and unions. Moreover, 
mate facts. the large funds built up by many 

15. With production methods and unions inevitably bring responsibility 
facilities changing radically, we can under the law and tend to assure us 
hardly expect that industrial relations that the present institution of collec- 
will not change. It is my own belief tive bargaining and the other business 
that on the whole employers can hard- activities of labor unions are likely 
ly expect legislation more favorable to continue. 


—From an address by WALTER Gorpon Merritt before the 
National Industrial Conference Board 


Why Work Simplification Clicks—And Why It Fails 


IF YOU REALLY want to know how good a particular product is, just “ask 
the man owns one.” That’s the well-known advice a motorcar manufac- 
turer has long given prospective customers, And it’s the method Sears, 
Roebuck & Company used to make up its mind about work simplification. 

Sears asked 75 companies who “owned” work simplification programs. 
It came up with these (to Sears) convincing conclusions: 

1. Size of your company doesn’t matter. All kinds of companies have 
work simplification programs. Most of those worked from the very be- 
ginning, and in one case a program js still going strong after 18 years. 

The smallest company surveyed has 200 employees; the largest, 75,000. 
The midpoint is 3,200, with as many plants below that as above. 

The 75 companies that answered questions about their present pro- 
grams represent every industrial classification. And seven non-manu- 
facturing companies contributed to the survey data. 

2. Biggest benefit is “improved human relations and attitudes.” But 
lower costs are a close second. And less than 20 per cent of the savings 
are required to run the program. Interestingly enough, clerical and pro- 
duction workers turn in as many useful proposals as supervisors do. 

3. How the program is started is crucial. Most companies sent repre- 
sentatives to courses held outside the plant by consultants or universities. 
Other managements brought consultants into their plants or trained their 
own people. Either way, most (91 per cent) use training meetings as a 
regular and continuing part of their programs. 

4. A coordinator is all-important. All but one company have coordina- 
tors to run the programs—and the one company plans to appoint one. 
Most depend on a committee to screen work simplification proposals. The 
programs are usually administered by industrial engineers. 

5. You've got to keep it going. Awards, refresher courses, motion pic- 
tures, reports, notices, posters, meetings, and many other “gimmicks” 
are necessary, the companies report, if employees are to be kept inter- 
ested in a continuing campaign. 
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A Constructive Approach to ‘‘Problem Accounts’’ 


Mi arcivat credit accounts can often 
spell the difference between operating 
at a profit and operating at a loss. 
That’s why, with sales competition 
tightening, credit management is 
playing a greater role on the sales 
team. While today’s credit problem 
isn't serious, many accounts need 
help. An intelligent approach to them 
can help expand your sales. 

There’s no reliable rule-of-thumb 
approach, credit executives point out. 
But if the account is honest and cap- 
able, chances are good that you can 
help him—and keep a customer. 

What kind of help? It varies. Each 
case must be treated individually. One 
method which has worked out satis- 
factorily in some cases is the creditors’ 
committee approach, where the credi- 
tors of the firm in difficulty form a 
committee to assist the company— 
whose approval of the plan is required, 
of course. 

The chief function of such a com- 
mittee is consultation, although under 
most setups the committee has certain 
authority: countersigning checks, stock 
control, salary and dividend control. 
The committee can advise company 
officials in production, sales, office 
procedures, or any other operational 
function. 

In one instance, a creditors’ commit- 
tee in the Midwest found that the 
weak spot in the company it was as- 
sisting was in production. The key 
production man had died and his 
replacement was Jefinitely a weak 
link. After analyzing the problem, the 
committee decided to hire an outside 


production specialist, at a salary con- 
siderably higher than the job normally 
paid. Within a year, company profits 
began to appear. Creditors realized 
100 per cent on their bills. The pro- 
duction man they hired is still on the 
job. 

An objective analysis of the usual 
credit information is good and neces- 
sary, say officials of A. M. Castle & 
Co., Chicago. But, they add, a sub- 
jective appraisal is also valuable. Castle 
credit officials make it a practice to 
visit their accounts to get to know 
the contact personally—what his 
know-how is, what facilities his com- 
pany has, and how it operates in gen- 
eral. 

In one instance a Castle customer 
came to the credit officials for as- 
sistance. His production was good and 
sales were keeping pace, but still he 
was having difficulty. A check indi- 
cated that the man had a poor invoic- 
ing system. Correction of this, plus 
some suggestions by Castle credit men 
on improving bookkeeping procedures, 
proved to be the answer. As time 
passed, the man became a better 
customer. 

An important service credit man- 
agement can provide its customers is 
in helping to arrange financing. There 
are many instances where a credit 
man has come to the rescue of a cus 
tomer who was having trouble finding 
proper financing, perhaps because his 
bank was too small to handle the loan 
he required, or he had been paying 
exorbitant interest rates. 

Motch & Merryweather Machinery 
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Co., Cleveland, has set up three 
financing plans for its customers— 
a 12-month plan under which Motch 
& Merryweather carries the loan, and 
a three-year and a 10-year plan in 
which CIT handles the financing. 
“We try to analyze the customer's 
credit problem and then set up a plan 
which best suits his individual need,” 
company officials state. 

How much emphasis you need to 
place on making marginal accounts 
good business depends upon what busi- 


ness you are in. For some big manu- 
facturers, marginal accounts aren't 
much of a problem. On the other end 
of the line, however, are warehouses; 
it’s estimated that up to 15 per cent 
of their accounts might fall into this 
classification. 

The marginal account will always 
be a problem, but an intelligent ap- 
proach can still make it good business 
to court. And who knows whether 
today’s “problem” account may not 
develop into your biggest customer? 


—Steel, February 21, 1955, p. 52:2. 


Executive Compensation: 


Deferred Benefit Plans Grow 


Ow tHe Basis of such statistics as 
are available, the authors’ examination 
of proxy statements and annual re- 
ports, and a study now in process, it 
appears that of the 1,087 companies 
with stock listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as of July 31, 1954, 
over 900 have in effect some form of 
arrangement for deferred benefits to 
designated executives individually or 
as a group. 

The term “deferred compensation” 
is most frequently used to describe an 
arrangement for a fixed current salary 
with provision for annual payments 
over a period of years following re- 
tirement or other termination of em- 
ployment. These payments are con- 
ditioned on the executive's not engag- 
ing in competitive activities and on 
his rendering advisory services to the 
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company following termination of em- 
ployment. 

Deferred benefits are clearly in- 
volved in the usual group pension 
plan, since payments are directly based 
on and measured by the extent of 
prior services. The purpose of a stock 
plan is likewise to create deferred 
compensation or, more accurately, de- 
ferred benefits, if the company pros- 
pers and the stock increases in value. 

Actually, deferred benefits are in- 
volved in every form of compensation 
arrangement other than current salary 
and current profit sharing, and even 
the annual bonus is a deferred pay- 
ment for past services. 

Perhaps the best known of existing 
deferred benefit plans is the General 
Motors Bonus Plan, which was 
adopted on August 27, 1918, and has 








been in effect with various amend- power of the dollar, a high progressive 


ments since that date. Bonuses under 
the GM plan are derived through a 
profit-sharing formula under which a 
fund not in excess of 12 per cent of 
the company’s net income (over and 
above 5 per cent of the net capital 
employed in its business) is set aside 
each year for officers and employees 
of General Motors and its subsidiaries 
earning a designated minimum ($600 
a month in 1953). The General 
Motors bonus is a deferred bonus, for 
the entire amount is not paid cur- 
rently when awarded but in install- 
ments over a period of years. 

While most deferred profit-sharing 
plans are on a group basis, other types 
of deferred benefits—e.g., future dis- 
tribution of stock—are usually granted 
on the basis of an individual contract 
of arrangement. 

The deferred features of plans like 
that of General Motors are intended 
to retain executives in the face of 
higher salaries or other opportunities 
which they may be offered elsewhere. 
A second ‘purpose is to cushion the 
shock of reduced bonuses in years 
when lower profits result in eliminat- 
ing or cutting the profit-sharing fund. 
As a consequence of receiving install- 
ments of bonuses awarded in past 
years, the executive in a year in which 
no bonus is awarded will not be .as 
drastically affected as the executive of 
a company on an annual current 
profit-sharing basis. 

The great popularity of deferred 
benefit plans today is due in large part 
to the drastic change in wage and 
salary relationships that has taken 
place as the result of a combination of 
three factors: the loss in purchasing 











income tax rate, and two periods of 
wage and salary stabilization. 


The average executive earning over 
$20,000 a year today is in at least a 
38 per cent tax bracket; the average 
executive earning over $32,000 a year 
is in at least a 50 per cent tax bracket. 
To save enough to produce income on 
retirement equal to half of his salary, 
he must save a fantastically large 
proportion of his salary each year. 

Against this background the execu- 
tive now looks to his employer for 
benefits which he was once able to 
secure directly through the accumula- 
tion of his own estate. Such benefits 
include the following: 


1. Security for another day when his 
earnings may be less. 

2. Security for his 
death or disability. 

3. Inflation hedges against the destruc- 
tion of the security which the company 
builds for him. 

4. A real stake in the increased value 
- the business to which he is devoting his 
ife. 

5. Some method of equalizing his stake 
with those of small business men, of in- 
vestors, and of inventors. 

6. Some method of obtaining relief 
from the distorted budget required by his 
job, the cost of his home, his club, and 
expenses incurred solely because of his 
job and the position he is expected to 
maintain in the community. 


Deferred benefit arrangements serve 
to supplement cash compensation. They 
are not a substitute for salary or cur- 
rent profit sharing. There is a general 
agreement that salary differentials up 
to the highest executive levels must be 
maintained, even though such differen- 
tials may mean little after taxes. 

Cash salary must remain the yard- 
stick for determining the relative im- 
portance of a given position or a given 
individual in the organization. It must 


family upon his 
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continue to reflect the processes of job 
evaluation, and of fixing salary rates 
and salary ranges. Salary must also be 
the measure for determining the re- 
tirement allowance to which a specific 
executive will be entitled under a 
pension program, the extent of life 
and other insurance which the com- 
pany will secure for him, and the 
amount of benefits which he may 
receive under other special programs. 


compensation otherwise needed to re- 
store historical differentials between 
levels of management. But whether 
cheaper or not, it is only in such ar- 
rangements that significant differentials 
and traditional incentives can be 
maintained. 

We may deplore the trend to se- 
curity represented by deferred benefit 
arrangements. Some of us may look 
back with nostalgia on the days when 


By and large, a deferred benefit ar- 
rangement should prove a good deal 
cheaper than the increases in current 


just plain salary was incentive enough. 
But in today’s industrial society de- 
ferred benefit plans are here to stay 


—J. K. Lasser and V. Henry RorHscuHiLp. Harvard Business Review, 
January-February, 1955, p. 89:14. 


“Tough-Mindedness” and Executive Action 


WILLIAM JAMES, a great teacher of philosophy at Harvard during the 
early years of this century, made the useful distinction between people 
who are “tough-minded” and people who are “tender-minded.” These 
terms have nothing to do with levels of ethical conduct; the “toughness” 
referred to is toughness of the intellectual apparatus, toughness of the 
spirit, not toughness of the heart. Essentially it is the attitude and the 
qualities and the training that enable one to seize on facts and make 
those facts a basis for intelligent, courageous action. 

The tough-minded have a zest for tackling hard problems. They dare 
to grapple with the unfamiliar and wrest useful truth from stubborn 
new facts. They are not dismayed by change, for they know that change 
at an accelerated tempo is the pattern of living, the only pattern on 
which successful action can be based. Above all, the tough-minded do 
not wall themselves in with comfortable illusions. They do not rely 
on the easy precepts of tradition or on mere conformity to regulations. 
They know that the answers are not in the book... . 

If you are really tough-minded, you will cultivate qualities of initia- 
tive and venturesomeness. You will not be afraid to act, even if you 
act on imperfect knowledge, for you will realize that all knowledge is 
imperfect and experimental rather than final. And you will not be 
afraid to take chances. . . .You can never hope to make a perfect bud- 
get of income, expense, and profit. If you think you are doing so, you 
are probably playing it too safe. The essence of profit in a changing 
world is risk and uncertainty. Your objective should be, not the avoid- 
ance of risk, but the intelligent management of risk. 

Today, more than ever, it is more—not less—risk-taking that Amer- 
ican business vitally needs. 


~—Matcotm P. McNaia, “Tough-Mindedness and the Case Method,” from The Case 
Method at the Harvard Business School, edited by Malcolm P. McNair 
(Mc-Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1954). 
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Selecting Good Salesmen* 


Atrnouc no surefire method has 
been found to predict whether or not 
a man will succeed as a salesman, 
there are many indications that pro 
gress is being made. One encouraging 
sign is the greater awareness on the 
part of sales executives of the need 
for an organized and more objective 
approach to the problem. The Dart- 
nell Corporation’s recent survey of 
125 companies’ practices in recruiting 
and selecting salesmen found that an 
increasing number of companies have 
set up selection programs with definite 
procedures designed to produce experi- 
ence and information that should lead 
to improved methods of selection. 

Among the devices most frequently 
mentioned, both pro and con, are: Job 
descriptions, patterned interviews 
and application blanks, multiple inter- 
views, motivation, and consideration of 
the attitude of the applicant's wife. 
Testing, too, was extensively men- 
tioned, both favorably and unfavor- 
ably. 

One of the most striking develop- 
ments revealed by survey answers is 
the steadily increasing number of com- 
panies that have adopted some form of 
job description or are seriously plan- 
ning to do so in the near future. 

Another frequently mentioned basic 
element of successful selection pro 
grams is the patterned interview. Ran- 
dom sampling of a group of 139 com- 
panies shows 60 respondents reporting 
good to excellent experience. Fifty- 


three indicated no experience, 22 re- 
ported it in use for varying periods of 
time but not long enough to draw 
definite conclusions about it at this 
date, and four indicated poor results. 

Many respondents said that they 
use the patterned interview as a tool 
for narrowing the field down to those 
prospective employees who will be con- 
sidered for the final round of inter- 
views by key executives. In numerous 
cases these crucial interviews are also 
designed to fit the pattern of prelimi- 
nary sessions so that all concerned may 
later compare notes based on the same 
points. The procedure of exposing the 
most likely job candidates to two or 
more interviews, preferably by repre- 
sentatives of different departments, ap- 
pears to be winning wider support from 
sales and personnel executives. 

It is interesting to note that, among 
the group of companies more or less 
sold on testing techniques, there ap- 
pears to be a high percentage who use 
the patterned interview to determine 
which applicants will be selected to 
take the tests. 

A majority of respondents state that 
the attitude of the sales applicant's 
wife is considered to have a very im- 
portant bearing on his chances for de- 
veloping into a_ better-than-average 
salesman. Whenever possible, the wife 
is interviewed to determine her atti- 
tude. If this cannot be done, the appli- 
cant is asked about his wife's feelings 
and reactions to specific aspects of the 


* See also Milton M. Mandell, A Company Guide to the Selection of Salesmen, Research 
Report No. 24, American Management Association, 1955. 162 pages. $3.50 to AMA 


members; non-members, $4.75. 
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position that have been known to create 
problems in the past. 

A significant number of companies 
reported that “tests for sales positions” 
are a definite part of their selection 
procedure. There is, of course, much 
variation in the types of tests used, the 
number and kinds of tests given by 
different companies, and the degree of 
testing done for selling positions at 
various levels. 

A number of executives and qualified 
psychologists who have observed the 
introduction of tests into selection pro- 
cedures point out a few important 
factors that should be carefully con- 
sidered within the framework of each 
individual company. The essence of 
these comments is as follows: 

Too many companies are using tests 
that have not been scientifically vali- 
dated. Others are using tests that have 
been validated, but not for the individ- 
ual company or type of selling position. 
For best results, a company should 
check and continue to check the valid- 





ity of tests it uses on two important 
points: 

1. Do they discriminate? Were sam- 
ples taken that included both success- 
ful and unsuccessful men, and were 
the scores of these two groups com- 
pared? If they do not discriminate for 
us, why use them? 

2. Was the successful group chosen 
with true objectivity? Many times dol- 
lar volume, top commissions, percentage 
of profit on sales, etc., do not tell the 
true story about the effect of the indi- 
vidual on sales. 

The most important requirements for 
effective selection seem to be that the 
selection method used should be: (1) 
compatible with the character of the 
supervisory group that must live with 
it; (2) useful to get practical results 
from the group it must screen; and (3) 
part of an integrated and continuing 
program that follows selection with 
thorough indoctrination, good super- 
vision, sound training, planned work 
experience, and qualified territory as- 
signment. 


—Summarized from How 125 Companies Select Good Salesmen (Copyright 1955, 
The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, IIl.). 


Putting the Grapevine to Work 


Tre “orrice GRAPEvINE”—that fa- 
miliar American institution which 
peddles news and gossip wherever a 
working force totals more than one— 
is being gravely studied these days. 
New management specialists, known as 
communications experts, are trying to 
find out why grapevines exist, how 
they function, and what, if anything, 
to do about them. The studies were 
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undertaken because these irregular 
news channels produce recognized ef- 
fects on the workings and morale of 
business establishments. 

The experts are impressed by a phe- 
nomenon known, if not fully under- 
stood, by every office boy—grapevines 
work fast. Writing in the Harvard 
Business Review, Keith Davis, asso- 
ciate professor of management at In- 
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diana University, cites the exampie otf 
the plant manager's wife who had a 
baby at 11 o'clock one night; and by 
2 p.m. the next day 46 per cent of 
the management group at the plant 
knew of the event. 

Most employers take a dim view of 
the grapevine—the information it deals 
in is frequently disturbing to employee 
morale, and therefore to the company; 
and too often it is misleading if not 
downright wrong. Typical of the 
harm grapevines can do is this story 
reported by the Bureau of National 
Affairs: 

The grapevine in a Cleveland com- 
pany carried the rumor that “all 
women employees will be laid off next 
week.” Like much of the news car- 
ried over grapevines, this rumor did 
have some basis. There had been a 
meeting of all production supervisors. 
They were indeed told that the gov- 
ernment contract on which women 
employees were working was to be can- 
celed. But the grapevine failed to pick 
up the vital additional fact that a new 
one had been substituted; no layoffs 
were actually contemplated. 

By the time the supervisors had re- 
turned to their departments, however, 
the rumor-machine was running faster 
than any other piece of equipment. 
And, as usually is the case, the mes- 
sages were “steered around” the super- 
vision. The result: A score of trained 
women employees took jobs with other 
companies before the rumor could be 
exploded. 

Still other evils inherent in grape- 
vines are that they become vehicles by 
which office “politicians” conduct 
whispering campaigns, they betray 
management secrets, and they some- 
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times ruin the reputations of indi- 
vidual employees or executives. On 
the other hand, the good that grape- 
vines do is too often minimized. Grape- 
vines frequently stimulate interest of 
employees in their work, in their or- 
ganization and in their associates, and 
such interest usually is healthy. 

Grapevines have an additional vir- 
tue in being effective safety valves 
when management plans changes in 
policies or programs without consult- 
ing subordinates. To the extent that 
the plans leak out and are discussed, 
the result is something like a trial 
balloon. Just as management attitudes 
are passed down through the grape- 
vine, so also are employee reactions 
passed up. 

Whether good or bad, the grape- 
vine is here to stay, and managements 
today are trying to learn how to live 
with it. It may be that it can be made 
to work for employer and employee 
alike. 

The problem from management's 
point of view is supplying the grape- 
vine with real facts so that the grape- 
vine will not be relaying misinforma- 
tion. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board finds two plans have 
been tried. 

One is the rumor clinic. In small 
group meetings, employees are asked 
what rumors they have heard recently 
—that the plant is going to be moved, 
that a 10 per cent raise is coming 
through. If a rumor is true, manage- 
ment fills in any details which may 
be lacking so that the full story is 
known. If there is no basis for the 
rumor, management presents the true 
situation. 

The second method of putting the 
office grapevine to constructive use in- 
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volves meetings with “natural leaders” 
in employee ranks. Management tries 
to keep these key employees informed 
on the theory that this will ensure 
that the facts reach other rank-and- 
filers in undistorted form. 

Grapevines are most troublesome in 
plants where union officials and man- 
agement representatives distrust each 
other. Where union and management 
get along amicably, grapevines are not 
so likely to function irresponsibly. In 
the absence of suspicion and distrust, 


calmly and objectivery. The evils of 
rumor-mongering are thereby dimin- 
ished, if not eliminated altogether. 
Unlike most other methods of com- 
munication, the grapevine has not yet 
benefited from inventive genius. Lack- 
ing the services of an Edison or Mar- 
coni or Bell, the grapevine has sur- 
vived without change throughout the 
years. Today, however, with manage- 
ment specialists giving it serious study 
for the first time, a new leaf may be 


the natural thing is for both parties in prospect even for the office grape- 
{ to talk over their problems regularly, vine. 


—Frank M., KieEILer. The New York Times Magazine, October 31, 1954, p. 19:2 


r F Ten Tips for Convention-Goers 


; THE FOLLOWING 10 POINTERS on how to get the most out of a conference 

were prepared by the Western Oil and Gas Association for the benefit 
) of executives attending a regional safety conference in Santa Barbara, 
Calif.: 

1. Decide what you want from the conference. Don’t just attend. 
Know what problems you need help on, then find the men there who 
can help you. 

2. Write or phone ahead to men you want to meet and tell them you'll 
‘ be there. Use your meal and break times to get together. 

3. At your section sessions take notes on things you don’t agree with 
as well as those you do. 

\ 4. If you have a strong opinion based on your own experience, present 
it during the discussion. Throw in your questions and observations. 
Admit you want information about certain problems. The others face 
problems, just as you do. 

5. Don’t be modest about your accomplishments, your actual ex- 
periences, your men, your situation. 

6. Plan to meet a number of men from other companies. Talk with 
them, sit with them. Really get acquainted. A man’s richest resource 
is the people he knows. 

7. Renew five or 10 old acquaintances. 


8. Introduce yourself to strangers when you sit down to meals. Make 
it a point to introduce others. Eat with a different group at each meal. 
\ 9. Make it a point to keep in touch with your new acquaintances 
after you return home. 
' 10. Pick out the parts of the program you especially liked and write 
or phone the speakers, thanking them’ for what you got out of it. 
—National Safety 


News 2/55 
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Multiple Station Dictation Cuts Costs 


Mbitete station dictating is a 
system designed to permit dictation by 
several individuals in one or more 
offices to a common recording machine 
or machines centrally located at the 
point where transcribing is performed. 

The instrument used for dictating 
resembles an ordinary telephone and 
is wired to the recording machine 
which records dictation on plastic 
discs or belts. Several dictating units 
or stations can be served by one re- 
corder. 


In large installations, two or three 
recording machines can be arranged to 
receive dictation from each of the 
stations. This affords the person dic- 
tating a choice of several recording 
machines and minimizes delays which 
might occur if only one recording ma- 
chine were used. 

Early studies on “network” dicta- 
tion found that the average amount 
of dictation per dictator has diminished 
during the past decade to a point 
where hardly anyone justifies an in- 
dividual dictating machine. The aver- 
age dictation per person as developed 
by these studies is about 500 words a 
day; thus, with a machine capable of 
recording 6,000 to 8,000 words a day, 
12 to 14 dictators could be put on a 
single machine. At the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, our first installation— 
a fairly small one—was placed in ope- 
ration on a trial basis in our Account- 
ing Department in January, 1950. We 
now have 11 separate installations of 
various sizes throughout the company, 
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which total 145 stations, 24 recorders, 
and 26 transcribers. 

The Accounting Department has 
three separate installations. One of 
these, the largest single installation in 
the company, consists of 43 dictating 
stations and seven recording machines. 
Dictating stations are located in of- 
fices on four separate floors, and each 
station is connected to three of the 
seven recording units, which are cen- 
trally located in a typing pool. Letters 
are typed in roughly the sequence 
in which they were dictated, since 
recording discs and belts are placed 
in a single file as they are removed 
from all machines, and distributed to 
the typists for transcribing in the 
same order as received. 

Possibly the most important ad- 
vantage resulting from use of multiple 
station dictating equipment is the time 
saved in getting typed letters back to 
the dictators. The time required to 
deliver records to typists is practically 
eliminated. Also, it is unnecessary for 
a disc or belt to be held in an individ- 
ual machine until it has been filled by 
one person. As several dictators use 
the same disc, they fill rapidly. 

The system is invaluable for han- 
dling rush letters. The dictator merely 
dictates his rush letter; then, before 
releasing the recording machine to an- 
other dictator, he telephones the ma- 
chine operator, advising her of the par- 
ticular machine on which he has dic- 
tated a rush letter. The reason for 
holding the dictating circuit open 
while he telephones the operator is to 
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prevent the possibility of someone dic- 
tating on the same disc and delaying 
handling of the rush letter. Under 
such handling, rush letters receive im- 
mediate attention. 

Typing work is more evenly spread 
through the day, since there is no 
longer an afternoon peak resulting 
from dictators’ turning in completed 
discs in the late afternoon. Also, the 
carryover from one day to the next 
is greatly reduced. Out of an average 
of 70 discs and belts received during 
the day in our typing pool, about 30 
are carried over to the next day. 

Because of its ease of operation the 
system encourages a shift from hand- 
written to dictated letters. 

The initial investment in multiple 
station equipment is much less than 
that if individual recording machines 
were acquired. An installation of 10 
stations and two recorders of the type 
we use would cost approximately 


$2,50U, as against $3,750 for 10 in- 
dividual recorders of comparable dic- 
tating equipment. Maintenance costs 
are less since dictating instruments are 
of simple construction and require 
very little attention. Moreover, expan- 
sion of the system is economical, since 
additional stations can be added to a 
circuit at less cost than the purchase of 
individual recording machines. 

It has been our experience that in 
some instances one dictating station 
was able to replace two individual re- 
cording machines. When our Account- 
ing Department switched to multiple 
station equipment, 68 stations and 10 
recording machines were sufficient to 
replace 85 individual dictating ma- 
chines. 

Approximately 240 letters per day 
are handled on this equipment in our 
central typing pool, at an average 
cost of 42 cents per letter, excluding 
cost of dictation. 


—F. J. McCartny. Systems and Procedures Quarterly, February, 1955, p. 12:4 
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Electronic Loafing Exposed 


" AUTOMATIC MACHINES were enjoying an unusually good press until John 
i Vavasour, a General Electric auditor, came along. 

Mr. Vavasour had a hunch that automatic machines—like humans— 

have a way of looking busy when they’re not. To test his theory he 
borrowed a laboratory recording instrument and tied it into the power 
lines feeding various tabulating machines. Sure enough, the graphs 
from the recorder showed that machines which seemed to be busy all 
the time were actually idle for long periods. 
j According to GE, this machine-age goldbricking was most apparent 
} during operations involving several different kinds of machines per- 
} forming different tasks. Some did their work quickly, then “rested” 
while waiting for the others to catch up. 

i Until this experiment, records based on the best possible human 
{ observation showed 100 per cent machine utilization and the need for 
' more machines. Now, scientific rescheduling of work has made it pos- 

sible to boost output without new machines. 
—Nation’s Business 3/55 
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Pitfalls in Administering Job Evaluation 


No matter what type of job evalu- 
ation plan is in effect at your com- 
pany, you're likely to run into some 
difficulties in the day-to-day opera- 
tion of it—particularly if you deal 
with a union. The union’s say in the 
matter may be limited to the right to 
protest after management has estab- 
lished new or revised job classifica- 
tions, but it will be quick to challenge 
any action it feels is arbitrary or un- 
fair. Arbitrators’ decisions illustrate 
how various types of problems arising 
from the administration of a job eval- 
uation plan or job classification sys- 
tem have been handled. 


Unless the contract states specifical- 
ly that new or revised job classifica- 
tions must be negotiated before they 
are put into effect, there’s nothing to 
prevent an employer from unilater- 
ally establishing new classifications or 
changing old ones, according to most 
arbitrators. This is true even where 
job classifications, descriptions, rates, 
and the job evaluation procedure were 
negotiated originally and are part of 
the contractual relationship. But un- 
less the contract says otherwise, the 
union has the right to complain 
through the grievance procedure. Fur- 
thermore, disputes arising over man- 
agement's action in administering the 
job evaluation plan are subject to ar- 
bitration even if the contract gives the 
company authority to act unilateral- 
ly in setting up or revising job clas- 
sifications. 

The most frequent type of dispute 
in the operation of a job evaluation 


plan is whether a given change in job 
content is substantial enough to war- 
rant a reclassification. Unfortunately, 
there are no exact guides to help you 
determine whether a reclassification is 
called for, but arbitrators generally 
uphold union requests for reevalua- 
tion where they find a job requires 
considerably more responsibility and 
discretion, or more time and effort, 
than it did before. 

The introduction of a new type of 
machine on a certain job doesn’t nec- 
essarily call for a reclassification, one 
umpire said, unless it results in a 
“material and significant increase” in 
the skill and labor required for the 
job. A different employer made a 
mistake in the other direction when 
he established a new rate for a job 
in which some changes had been 
made. An arbitrator said he violated 
the contract because the changes in 
the job weren't substantial enough for 
a reclassification. 

Once the union has raised a ques- 
tion of reclassification and is turned 
down by an arbitrator, however, its 
only recourse is to bring the matter 
up again during contract negotiations. 
One umpire told a union that there 
was no reason to reevaluate a job that 
another arbitrator had ruled was prop- 
erly classified under a prior contract. 
The union didn’t question the classifi- 
cation during negotiations, he noted, 
and there had been no material change 
in the job since then. 

Although management can, in most 
cases, establish or revise classifications 
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without first getting the union's ap- 
proval, the situation appears to be 
quite different when it comes to elimi- 
nating job classifications. Generally, 
the idea seems to be that if the classi- 
fications are part of the contract, the 
company has no right to abolish any 
of them without prior union consent, 
as long as the job functions of the 
classifications continue to exist. 


When all the duties of a job classi- 
fication are eliminated as the result of 
technological or other changes, the 
company can merely refrain from as- 
signing any employees to that classifi- 
cation, one umpire suggested. This ac- 
tion would have the effect of leaving 
the classification in a “dormant” state, 
he pointed out—which might be use- 
ful if the job duties ever were re- 
sumed. 


—Labor Policy and Practice (Bureau of National Affairs, Inc.), February 24, 1955, p. 8:1 


Product-Line Expansion: 


Look at the Market First 


Practicatty ever since the phrase 
“post-war planning” was coined, many 
companies have been engaged in pro- 
grams of expansion or diversification 
of their product lines. These compa- 
nies believe that spreading out their 
interests over a number of product 
lines, sometimes unrelated, will pro- 
vide an economic hedge. It is reasoned 
that since all markets do not decline 
at the same time, a company having a 
stake in many markets is not as prone 
to violent fluctuations as one forced 
to ride out the downward trend in a 
single market. Thus we observe an 
auto body company buying a vitreous 
chinaware firm, a meat packer mar- 
keting a line of chemicals, and a flour 
miller going into the cellulose sponge 
field. 

Companies, as a rule, do a good 
job of financial and engineering ap- 
praisal in considering an expansion or 
diversification action. Too frequently, 
however, the need for a thorough ap- 
praisal of the market, as well, is over- 
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looked. Yet, if the action is being 
undertaken to provide the company 
with broader sales and profit returns, 
such a study is obviously necessary 
Such mental questions about the mar- 
ket as the following must be answered 
before any diversification or expan- 
sion program is begun: 

How big is the market? The mar- 
kets for various products vary tre- 
mendously from very small to very 
large. Thus the total annual market 
for one product may be counted in 
thousands of dollars, for another pro- 
duct, in millions. A company should 
satisfy itself that a large enough mar- 
ket actually exists for the products 
it is contemplating. Generalities are 
not enough. : 

What are the growth potentials? 
If the outlook for future growth is 
limited or poor, and the industry is 
already well-supplied, the effect of a 
new producer will be to reduce the 
share of the market enjoyed by each 
and, perhaps, the prices and profits 
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of the companies already participating 
in it. If, on the other hand, the out- 
look for growth is substantial, it would 
indicate that there is an opportunity 
for a new producer, not only to share 
in the existing market, but also to 
contribute to its future growth. 

What is the geographic distribution 
of the market? This is frequently an 
important factor in regard to a com- 
pany’s ability to be competitive price- 
wise and still make a profit. Products 
having a high freight weight/low price 
ratio cannot be shipped far because 
the freight costs would quickly offset 
the profits. 

Futhermore, if a major change in 
the location of sales and supervisory 
personnel would be necessary, it is es- 
sential that a management be fully 
aware of it, so that the costs of terri- 
tory coverage could be taken into 
consideration. 

What are the characteristics of the 
market? Such factors as buying habits 
and practices, composition of the buy- 
ing public, and consumer preferences 
can have an important bearing on a 
company’s success or failure in mar- 
keting a line of products. For example, 
a petroleum marketer which diversi- 
fied its line by adding petroleum-base 
household specialty products, such as 
candles, floor waxes, and furniture 
polish, found that it could not satis- 
factorily market these products through 
gasoline outlets because the general 
consumer practice was to purchase 
these products through groceries and 
supermarkets. Another company found 
that when it added a line of flower 
and vegetable seed in one-quarter 
pound packages, the line sold poorly 
because the amount was too big for 
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the home gardener and too small for 
the commercial gardener or farmer. 

What are the characteristics of the 
competition? In considering an expan- 
sion or diversification move, a company 
is frequently treading on unfamiliar 
ground. Thus the rubber companies 
who entered the mattress field with 
foam rubber mattresses found that 
they had entered a field radically 
different from the tire field. They 
found unfamiliar practices in regard 
to pricing and merchandising, which 
required a considerable reorientation 
in their thinking. 

Knowing the characteristics of the 
competition may be especially import- 
ant when only a small investment in 
plant is needed to enter a particular 
field. One might then expect the com- 
petition to be opportunistic in charac- 
ter and impart a certain instability to 
the field. It might be found, as in 
the wood case pencil industry, that 
fringe producers may have a strong 
impact on the market and general 
price level. 

One has but to read the papers and 
periodicals reporting corporate activi- 
ties to find illustrations of companies 
reversing their previous actions on ex- 
pansion or diversification. There is the 
report of the rug company which pur- 
chased and then later sold its interest 
in a hard floor covering manufacturer. 
Such changes of corporate plans and 
liquidations of interests are expensive. 
Perhaps the findings of some well- 
planned and executed market research, 
coupled with a basic appreciation of a 
company’s characteristics and objec- 
tives, would provide managements with 
a new perspective in their expansion 
and diversification activities. 


—Cnaries §. Roperts. Management Methods, January, 1955, p. 14:4. 
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THE SUBTLETIES OF DELEGATION. By Perrin 
Stryker. Fortune (9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y.), March, 1955. 
$1.25. The major paradox of delegation, 
this author points out, is that the more 
top management tries to decentralize de- 
cision-making, the more it must centralize 
its control of decisions. Here, he explains 
the varieties and degrees of delegation and 
how they are affected by the gradations of 
control. He goes on to consider various 
techniques for getting men to assume re- 
sponsibility for decisions in smal] matters, 
and points to the General Motors system 
as one calculated to reduce to a minimum 
the risks of decisions that top management 
will not approve. 


MIDTERM REPORT. Nation's Business (1615 
H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.), 
January, 1955. 60 cents. Halfway through 
the executive term, the members of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's top team discuss here, 
in their own words, their accomplishments, 
their aims, and their views on many aspects 
of foreign and domestic administration 
policy. Allan Nevins and other experts 
contribute to this feature-length report 
separate evaluations of current problems 
and progress in each executive department. 


CONCERNING MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS. 
By Marshall Granger. The Controller (1 
East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.), 
November, 1954. 60 cents. Recent sur- 
veys revealing the unhappy experiences 
among some firms employing management 
consultants have prompted the author to 
examine the services the consultant can 
offer and to provide some constructive sug: 
gestions for using them. It is the con- 
troller’s responsibility, he believes, first to 
make sure that outside consultants are not 
hired to do work that could be done as 
well by employees of the company and 
then, should a consultant be engaged, to 
insure that the firm gets maximum value 
from his work. 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: A PROFESSION? By 
Howard R. Bowen. The Annals (The 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 3937 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
4, Penna.), January, 1955. $2.00. This 
paper deals with two questions: (1) Is 
business management becoming a profes- 
sion? (2) Should business management 
take on the attributes of a profession? 
Answering both questions in the affirma- 
tive, the author declares that profession- 
alism in business may be an important 
factor in avoiding the abuses of laissez- 
faire on the one hand and the dangers of 
excessive governmental regulation on the 
other. However, he warns against the 
danger of allowing professionalism, with 
its organizations and codes, to stifle com- 
petition, 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD EXECUTIVE? By 
Robert W. Heffner. Advanced Manage- 
ment (74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y.), December, 1954. $1.00. Empha- 
sizing the importance of finding, training, 
and evaluating tomorrow's executives, the 
author examines the skills and personal 
characteristics that mark the competent 
executive. The most important basic skills, 
he believes, are timing, communication, 
trained curiosity, ability to think from 
principle, ability to “share the situation,” 
and “ability to turn people on.” The four 
personal characteristics found necessary to 
the mastery of these skills are intelligence, 
stability, empathy, and social sensitivity. 


ORGANIZATIONAL LEADERSHIP AND PAR- 
TICIPATIVE MANAGEMENT. By Chris Ar- 
gyris. The Journal of Business (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Ill.), January, 1955. $1.75 
In offering some “preliminary thoughts” on 
the question as to how far participative 
management and democratic leadership can 
actually be carried out, the author takes 
the view that there is a basic conflict be- 
tween the structure of organization, as de- 
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fined by traditional administrative princi- 
ples, and the development of individual 
personality. Hence he concludes that a 
different type of organization structure may 
be necessary, if participative management 
is really to work. 


HOW EFFECTIVE IS AN EXECUTIVE? By Arch 
Patton. The Controller (1 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y.), January, 1955. 
60 cents. Increasing competition since 
World War II, plus the growing use of 
executive incentive compensation, have 
prompted many alert managements to seek 


a fair, factual basis for measuring execu- 
tive performance. Declaring that individual 
profit contribution, rather than an off-hand 
judgment of personality traits, should be 
the basis for rewarding executives, the 
author presents criteria for appraising 
three groups of executives: (1) those hav- 
ing full profit responsibility—-for example, 
a president or division manager; (2) those 
having cost or income responsibility—for 
example, a line manufacturing or sales 
executive; and (3) those having staff re- 
sponsibility, such as the controller and in- 
dustrial relations director. 
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1S EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT COMING OF 
AGE? By Robert K. Stolz. The Journal of 
Business (The University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill.), Janu- 
ary, 1955. $1.75. A survey of current 
trends in the executive pe lel field. 
The author maintains that, to be fully ef- 
fective, executive development techniques 
should be supplemented by research into 
the individual characteristics of a company 
that have the greatest influence on a man’s 
development. 


WHAT LABOR MEANS BY “MORE.” By 
George Meany. Fortune (9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.), March, 1955. 
$1.25. In this forecast of the pattern of 
labor-management relations over the next 
twenty-five years, the President of the 
A. F. of L. predicts that by 1980 collec- 
tive bargaining will have achieved more 
money, more leisure, and a richer cultural 
life for the American worker. He empha- 
sizes that both the forms of bargaining 
and the range of issues covered by it are 
likely to be changed and advances his 
views on the ultimate outcome of such 
present-day controversial topics as the 
guaranteed annual wage, automation, and 
the role of the trade unions in politics. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS IN NEGO- 
TIATED AGREEMENTS. By Philip W. Cart- 
wright et al. ale | Journal (Swarth- 
more, Pennza.), February, 1955. 75 cents. 
An important recent development in in- 
dustrial relations is the rapidly growing 
number of health and welfare programs 
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that are now negotiated as an integral part 
of union-management agreements. Here, 
the authors compare the various programs 
that have come into being in the Pacific 
Northwest since 1949. They conclude not 
only that health and welfare plans are 
here to stay, but that their coverage and 
benefits are certain to be extended as time 
goes on. 


COMPANY-WIDE INCENTIVE SYSTEMS. By 
Gilbert K. Krulee. The Journal of Busi- 
ness (The University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill.), Janu- 
ary, 1955. $1.75. Against the view that 
company-wide incentive systems are justi- 
fied only on the grounds of expediency 
and convenience, the author advances the 
opinion that the financial and nonfinancial 
rewards provided by such systems can, in 
fact, give individuals direct incentives to 
produce more effectively. He cites the 
Scanlon plan as one method of enabling 
employees to relate their activities to the 
efficiency of the company as a whole, as 
well as to learn from their experience. 


PROJECTIVE METHODS IN INDUSTRY. By Pau! 
A. Albrecht. The Journal of Business (The 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Ill.), January, 1955 
$1.75. A survey of the issues involved 
in the use of projective methods in busi- 
ness and industry and an evaluation of 
their present usefulness. The author con- 
cludes that the projective method, though 
not yet sufficiently developed and _ vali- 
dated, has promise both in personnel as- 
sessment and in market research. He em- 
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phasizes that further research is necessary, 
and warns that tests of this kind should 
be used as an aid to executive judgment, 
not as a substitute for it. 


EVERY OFFICE CAN HAVE AN EFFECTIVE 


LIBRARY. By Arthur N. Bishop. Office 
Management (212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y.), February, 1955. 35 


cents. For smaller offices that cannot af- 
ford a full-time librarian, the author here 
outlines a simple system for keeping track 
of company-owned books and magazines. 
A suggested index card for books and a 
card that doubles as an index to and in- 
ventory record of periodicals are repro- 


duced. 


FOLLOW THAT SALES ORDER! By Martin 
Smith. Office Management (212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.), February, 
1955. 35 cents. If you want to know 
what’s going on in every department of 
your company, just follow the flow of a 





sales order from its point of origin to its 
final delivery, says the author. In this 
article, he describes how analysis of the 
way in which a sales order was processed 
in his own company uncovered a number 
of hitherto unsuspected weak spots and 
showed where procedures needed to be 
changed. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE BEFORE A COST 
SYSTEM IS INSTALLED? By Vance M. John- 


ston. Cost and Management (66 King 
Street East, Hamilton, Ont.), February, 
1955. 50 cents. Before a particular cost 


system is changed, or a new one is in- 
stalled, a company's basic weaknesses must 
be corrected to prevent deficiences forming 
in the new cost structure, the author 
warns. Surveys should be made of staff 
efficiency, personnel relations, plant layout, 
production scheduling, and purchasing, and 
the system that is finally adopted should 
be tailored to meet the company’s present 
and future needs. 
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HERE'S A PLANT MANAGER'S CHECKLIST. 
By W. F. Crawford. Mill & Factory (205 
East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.), 
March, 1955. 50 cents. A comprehensive 
list of items selected to help the plant man- 
ager check how thoroughly he is doing 
his job. The areas covered are broken 
down into production - manufacturing, 
plant and maintenance, personnel and la- 
bor relations, purchasing, and miscellane- 
ous activities. 


DESIGN FOR MANUFACTURE: A “‘MUST"’ FOR 
AUTOMATION. By Roger W. Bolz. Auto- 
mation (Penton Building, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio), November, 1954. $1.00. Tradi- 
tional mass-production techniques must be 
replaced by modern production design for 
automatic manufacture, the author points 
out. If automation is to be economically 
sound, true simplicity of design on a broad 
scale is a basic “must.” As instances of 
areas in which significant savings await in- 
genious design modification, he singles out 
automatic assembly and statistical quality 
control. 
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WHAT THE PURCHASING AGENT CAN 
LEARN FROM MARKET RESEARCH. By John F 


Gustafson. Purchasing (205 East 42 
Street, New York 17, N. Y.), March, 
1955. In this, the first of a series of ar- 


ticles on increasing the efficiency of pur- 
chasing through the adoption of success- 
ful techniques from other fields, the author 
quotes from his own company's experience 
to show how the survey technique can be 
used to help solve purchasing problems 
that involve an accurate prediction of de- 
mand. 


PURCHASING AT THOMPSON PRODUCTS. By 
Paul V. Farrell. Purchasing (205 East 
42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.), March, 
1955. In this special report, the author de- 
scribes how the purchasing department of 
Thompson Products was reorganized on a 
line-and-staff basis to meet the company’s 
complex and diversified needs. In addition 
to a full account of over-all procedures 
and purchasing policy, the article briefly 
describes purchasing activities in each of 
Thompson Products’ main divisions. 
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SMALLER PLANTS SHARE THE HEALTH. B 
Alfred G. Larke. Dun’s Review and Mo 

ern Industry (99 Church Street, New York 
8, N. Y.), February, 1955.- 75 cents. 
Thanks to their thorough in-plant medi- 
cal programs, big corporations command 
lower insurance and compensation rates, 
have fewer accidents, and often enjoy 
higher morale and greater productivity 
than smaller companies. Now, the author 
says, the same advantages are available to 
small plants through the various kinds of 
cooperative industrial medical programs 
that have been developed during the past 
ol years. Four such plans are described 
ere. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: A BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
REVIEW. (Industrial Relations Center, the 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill), 
February, 1954. Gratis. The first in a 
series of annotated bibliographies of sig- 
nificant sources in the field of organization, 
management, and _ industrial relations. 
References are classified under six major 
sections, with short introductions to each. 


PERSONNEL BUDGETS. By F. W. Burton. 
The Controller (1 East 42 Street, New 





York 17, N. Y.), December, 1954. 60 
cents. By determining a basic sales volume 
and the personnel required to produce and 
sell this volume, accounting management 
at the author’s company can estimate the 
number and type of jobs needed each year 
and establish a personnel budget accord- 
ingly. The potential savings resulting from 
the use of this budget, in conjunction with 
efficiency checks and work counts, will more 
than pay the salaries of its entire account- 
ing department per year, the author de- 
clares. 


THE EXTENT AND TRENDS OF RAIDING 


AMONG AMERICAN UNIONS. By Joseph 
Krislov. The Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics (Harvard University Press, 44 


Francis Street, Cambridge 38, Mass.), 
February, 1955. $5.00 per year. A statis- 
tical analysis of raiding among American 
unions for the years 1940, 1943, 1946, 
and 1949 through 1952, based on NRLB 
files of election results. The figures show 
that raiding was widespread and tended 
to increase during the period studied. The 
author suggests that the many no-raiding 
agreements negotiated after 1952 have 
probably helped to decrease the number 
of raids since. 
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TIME-SAVING INTERCOM SYSTEMS. By G. 
H. Gutekunst, Jr. Purchasing (205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.), March, 
1955. Most intercom systems can be tai- 
lored to a company’s individual needs, the 
author points out. Here, he describes the 
salient features of a variety of systems that 
are now on the market. 


THE PLACE OF THE METHODS GROUP WITHIN 
THE ORGANIZATION. By Joseph Pelej. The 
Journal of Accountancy (270 adison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.), December, 
1954. 75 cents. What makes one internal 
methods group more effective than another 
and some of the more common causes of 
ineffectiveness are the topics treated here. 
This discussion covers problems associated 
with organizing a new group, winning 
management recognition, recruiting and 
training personnel, and developing effective 
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working methods. Methods groups most 
frequently lose management support, the 
author points out, through failure to keep 
in touch with management objectives. 


METHODS PLANNING——-WHEN, WHERE, HOW? 
By Ralph W. Fairbanks. Office Manage- 
ment (212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y.), February and March, 1955. 35 
cents each. Just how should a company 
go about planning a methods improvement 
program? In Part I of this two-part article, 
the author analyzes the rte 4 principles 
that determine whether improvement is, 
in fact, needed, and the basic techniques 
used in developing an improvement pro- 
gram. In Part II, he considers the de- 
tailed planning and execution of the meth- 
ods analysis function, and offers some 
pointers on the qualities to be looked for 
in securing a good methods analyst. 
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FAIR TRADE FACES SHOWDOWN. By Charles 
B. Seib. Nation's Business (U. S. Cham- 
ber Building, Washington 6, D. C.), 
March, 1955. 60 cents. Fair Trade will 
face crucial tests in the legislatures, the 
courts, and the market-place in 1955. To 
clarify the issues involved, the author out- 
lines the history of Fair Trade and its pres 
ent status, and summarizes the main ar- 
guments for and against this controversial 
system of price maintenance. 


WHAT ARE THE REAL REASONS PEOPLE BUY 
TODAY? By Ray Josephs. Sales Manage- 
ment (386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y.) February 1 and February 15, 1955. 
50 cents each. In this two-part article, the 
author expounds the views of Dr. Ernest A. 
Dichter, a well-known expert on motiva- 
tion research in marketing, on the appeals 
that stimulate sales today. According to 
Dr. Dichter, there have been four major 
shifts in buying attitudes since World War 
Il. Americans are now (1) purchasing for 
pleasure, i.e, comfort, luxury, prestige, 
and quality; (2) allowing emotional ap- 
peals to influence their buying (the “Why 
shouldn't-I” philosophy); (3) more ma- 
ture in their buying attitudes; and (4) 
more interested in individuality, self-ex- 
pression, and recognition Many examples 
are given showing how the exploitation of 
these new motivations has paid off. 


THE STORY OF CAMPBELL'’S SOUP. Printers’ 
Ink (205 East 42 Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.), February 18, 1955. Reprints 
available at $1.00 each. This comprehen- 
sive report on the marketing-management 
story of Campbell Soup Company gives a 
full account of the company's development 
and present organizational set-up. It also 
contains detailed analyses of Czmpbell’s 
new marketing, sales promotion, and pub- 
lic relations programs. Of interest to mar- 
keting executives in every field. 


MECHANIZATION OF THE MODERN SALES 
DEPARTMENT (PART II: DATA PROCESSING). 
By Philip Patterson. Sales Management 
(386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y.), January 1, 1955. 50 cents. This 
article shows how a variety of sales or- 
ganizations have cut costs and are in- 
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creasing efficiency by mechanizing their 
sales procedures and functions. Providing 
a list at the end of the article of the 
machines used by these companies to speed 
data-processing, the author presents several 
brief case histories illustrating the use of 
up-to-date systems and devices in such 
areas as record keeping, order-handling, 
visual controls, and duplication. 


MECHANIZATION OF THE MODERN SALES 
DERARTMENT. By Philip Patterson. Sales 
Management (386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y.), December 15, 1954. 50 


cents. Sales success often depends on a 
company’s ability to communicate vital 
marketing information quickly and pre- 


cisely. The case histories presented in this 
article show how this result is accomplished 
through the use of electronic “nerve cen- 
ters,” tape recorders, closed-circuit tele- 
vision, automatic typewriting equipment, 
films, special radio and telegraphic circuits, 
and dictating machines. A list of typical 
firms providing services in these areas is 


provided. 


THE MOTIVATION RESEARCH BAND WAGON. 
Wood Chips (1518 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Penna.), December, 1954. 
Gratis. This first issue of a bulletin issued 
by A. J. Wood & Company, marketing re- 
search specialists, clarifies some of the cur- 
rent confusion about motivation research 
and how it should be used. Examples of 
motivation research conducted within the 
framework of standard marketing research 
policies are to be given in future issues of 
the bulletin. Those interested in the sub- 
ject are invited to add their names to the 
mailing list. 


THE COMPANY MAGAZINE. The Advertis- 
ers Digest (415 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill.), February, 1955. 25 
cents. This special section on company 
publications consists for the most part of 
digests of recent articles on the company 
magazine as a medium for sales promotion 
and information, company magazine read- 
ership, current trends in communications, 
and other related aspects of the subject. 
It also contains a useful check-list of fac- 
tors to be considered in planning a com- 
pany magazine, 
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THE FUNDS STATEMENT AS AN INTERNAL 
REPORT TO MANAGEMENT. By Hector R. 
Anton. The Accounting Review (Ameri- 
can Accounting Association, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio), Jan- 
vary, 1955. $1.50. Citing the results of a 
survey of 500 industrial corporations, this 
article finds that funds statements are an 
important tool for managerial planning, 
control, and reporting. Of the 68 per cent 
of the responding companies using the 
funds statement, 97 per cent use it for 
internal reporting, and less than 20 per 
cent for reporting to stockholders. The 
widespread usage of the funds statement 
as internal report underlines the need for 
continued research in this area of financial 
reporting, the author concludes. 


COST CONTROLS AS A TOOL FOR MANAGE- 
MENT. By J. McCall Hughes. The Control- 
ler (1 Bast 42 Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.), December, 1954. 60 cents. Stress- 
ing the importance of cost control for an 
eficient operation, the author discusses 
four steps comprising an adequate cost 
control program: (1) Create interest on 





the part of top management; (2) provide 
adequate cost information on a comparative 
basis; (3) provide adequate staff assistance 
to obtain a more efficient operation; (4) 
rovide information on results obtained. 
on management interest and cooperation 
were chiefly responsible for the success of 
the program in his own company, the 
author believes. 


INVESTMENT FOR JOBS. Economic Research 
Department, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 6, D.C. 1954. Single copies 
50 cents. Because our labor force is 
growing at a rapid rate, many new jobs 
must be created if we are to hold our own 
against unemployment. This 29-page pam- 
phlet discusses the number of such jobs 
that must be created in the near future, 
the money investment required to create 
the average job, the role played by loan 
capital and venture capital in job-making, 
and many other related questions. We 
will be unable to maintain prosperity and 
progress unless we take several measures, 
listed here, to encourage new investment, 
this study concludes. 





INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 





PROVISIONS OF NEW STANDARD COMPEN- 
SATION POLICY. The Eastern Underwriter 
(93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, 
N. Y.), March 11, 1955. 25 cents. A 
report of a speech by Raymond V. Alger 
explaining the new Workmen's Compen- 
sation and Employers’ Liability Policy, 
mainly from the standpoint of procedure 
and policywriting. Among the points 
brought out by the speaker were: (1) 
There has been a substantial broadening 
of coverage in employers’ liability; (2) a 
standard of “all states endorsement is now 
available to cover risks in states not spe- 
cifically designated in the policy itself; and 
(3) as regards injuries sustained on or 
after October 1, 1954 (when the new 
policy went into effect), current policies 
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will be interpreted in accordance with the 
provisions of the new policy without, how- 
ever, increasing the limit of liability ap- 
plicable under the current one. 


CONCEPTS OF LEGAL LIABILITY ARE CHANGED 
BY NEW PROOF STANDARDS. By Harold 
Scott Baile. The Weekly Underwriter (116 
John Street, New York 38, N. Y.), Feb- 
ruary 26, 1955. 25 cents. Legal liability 
is changing, this author points out, be- 
cause the courts are now accepting dif- 
ferent standards of proof. He quotes vari- 
ous cases where legal liability was de- 
termined on the basis of pure conjecture 
and others where the amount of damages 
awarded was far in excess of the actual 
economic loss caused by the injury. 
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GENERAL 


, OPERATIONS RESEARCH: Proceedings of Society for Advancement of Management Con- 
ference. Society for Advancement of Management, 74 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N. Y. 1954. 318 pages. $20.00. A collection of the papers delivered at the 

‘ Executive Conference on Operations Research held in New York City in January, 
1954. Written by practicing experts, the various papers recount the successful 
application of operations research to production, finance, marketing, inventory con- 
trol, and personnel. Provides a concrete source of reference for executives wishing 
to know what operations research can do—and has done—to help a business re- 
duce its costs, minimize its risks, and secure a better competitive standing. 


MANAGEMENT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE: The Quest for Effective Performance. By John 
D. Millett. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1954. 417 pages. $5.50. This new approach to the subject of 
public administration presents a systematic concept of the role of management in 
the public service, primarily from the viewpoint of the de,urtment head. The 
author holds that the basic objective of management is effective service. He divides 
j the component aspects of management into three primary groups: the common 
problems of work direction; the common problems of work operation; and the 
common problems of internal services. A concluding chapter offers a scale of 
values which the author believes should govern the behavior of public officials. 


HUGH ROY CULLEN: A Story of American Opportunity. By Ed Kilman and Theon 
Wright. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1954. 376 pages. $4.00. This life story of 
the Texas oil millionaire and philanthropist traces his rise from a typical small town 
boyhood. His earlier careers as a cotton broker and real estate man, and the years 
of struggle as a wildcatter that laid the foundations of his vast fortune are vividly 
described. There is also a full account of Mr. Cullen’s philanthropic and political 
activities. The book is illustrated with a number of line drawings as well as family 
photographs. 


TRUCKS, TROUBLE, AND TRIUMPH: The Norwalk Line Truck Company. By Wayne G. 

fi Broehl, Jr. An Indiana University School of Business Research Report, published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1954. 226 pages. $5.50. The first full-length 
history of a motor carrier, this study chronicles the story of trucking as exemplified 
in the growth of one of the largest concerns in the industry. Covering both the 
business and human aspects of the Norwalk Line Truck Company's development, 
it also discusses management problems and policies, federal and state regulations, 
the relationship between the trucking industry and its competitors, and equipment, 
operations, and personnel questions. 


‘ HANDBOOK OF BUSINESS FORMS. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1953. 393 pages. 

Y $5.95. A collection of business forms intended as a guide in preparing contracts, 
agreements, and instruments needed in everyday business transactions; to show the 
business man the kind of document he is likely to be confronted with in transactions 
involving the signing of documents; and to help executives design forms for office 
records. The book is divided into 31 sections, and is fully indexed. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE INDUSTRIAL FIRM IN THE USSR: A Study in Soviet Economic 
Planning. Columbia University Press, New York, 1954. 346 pages. $5.00. Ex- 
amines Soviet economic planning, with particular reference to the management of 
the individual concern in heavy industry. Covering the period 1934-1941, the 
author outlines the organizational structure of Soviet industry, discusses the charac- 
teristics of plant managers as a group, and analyzes the problems faced by the 
planners in formulating criteria for guiding and judging the manager's work. He 
concludes that the Russian centralized planning system is able to integrate the 
Soviet Union's thousands of industrial plants by leaving major entrepreneurial 
powers to the individual manager. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY FROM YOUR IDEAS. By Ray Josephs. Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 1954. 318 pages. $3.95. Inspirational in tone but 
practical in content, this manual is designed to get the reader started “thinking 
along constructive lines,” help him decide where his inventive efforts can most 
profitably be concentrated, and guide him in systematically developing marketable 
ideas, assaying their potential, and evolving the right sales strategy. The author's 
suggestions are supported by a wealth of concrete examples, and many sources 
of further practical information and advice are cited. 





| 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS | 





REASONABLE GOALS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. By Alexander R. Heron. Stanford , 
University Press, Stanford, Calif. 1954. 117 pages. $3.00. A series of five lec- 

tures delivered at Reed College, Portland, Ore., under the sponsorship of the 

Merrill Foundation for the Advancement of Financial Knowledge. The author 

starts from the premise that future cooperation between management and labor 

depends upon how far their respective goals are realized. He takes the view that 

there is need for a reassessment of what management and labor can reasonably 

expect from one another, and discusses the economic, political, and social goals 

he considers legitimate for both groups. 


MANPOWER IN THE UNITED STATES: Problems and Policies. William Haber, Frederick 

H. Harbison, Lawrence R. Klein, and Gladys L. Palmer, Editors. Industrial Rela- j 
tions Research Association Series No. 11. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954. 

225 pages. $3.00. A symposium by twenty leading authorities outlining the prob- 

lems involved in the most effective use of the nation’s manpower and offering some a 
possible policies for their solution. Among the subjects treated are the effect of 

mechanization on mobility and labor turnover, productivity and hours of work, 

education and skill, wage differentials and patterns of bargaining, and mobilization 

of manpower in times of national necessity. 


THE MEANING OF WORK AND RETIREMENT. By Eugene A. Friedmann, Robert J. 

Havighurst, et al. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1954. 197 pages. 

$3.75. Addressed to the problem of determining when and under what circum- 

stances a person should retire, this book reports the results of a two-year survey of ry 
steelworkers, coal-miners, retail sales people, skilled craftsmen, and physicians by a j 
five-man team of social scientists. The main emphasis of the investigations was on A 
the kinds of work done, the various attitudes toward it, and the problems presented 

by entering a life of more or less enforced leisure. 
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PICK YOUR JOB—AND LAND IT! By Sidney and Mary Edlund. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1954. 320 pages. $3.95. Revised and broadened in its scope, this 
second edition of this guide for job-seekers discusses the selection of personal job 
goals, stressing specific problems encountered by recent high school and college 
graduates, the aged, and the physically handicapped. After presenting a practical 
plan for job-hunting, based on the experiences of thousands of men and women 
whom they assisted in obtaining jobs, the authors cite many case histories showing 
how job applicants decided on their goals, prepared their job presentations, and 
landed the right job. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND THE GOVERNMENT. By Wayne L. McNaughton and 
Joseph Lazar. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1954. 531 pages. $6.00 
This text is designed to provide students and business men with a general knowledge 
of industrial relations law. Covering such topics as collective bargaining, trade 
agreements, the adjustment of grievances, arbitration, mediation, conciliation, and 
union-management cooperation, it quotes extensively from Congressional reports, 
court decisions, and other authoritative source material. An extensive list of 
references is appended. 


PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Thomas Arthur Ryan and Patricia 
Cain Smith. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26 Street, New York 10, N. Y 
1954. 534 pages. $5.50. An introductory survey of the entire field of industrial 
psychology that summarizes research results and practical experimentation to date 
Selection, placement, motivation, fatigue, and numerous other subjects of im- 
portance to management, labor, industrial engineers, and personnel directors are 
covered and illustrated by practical examples drawn chiefly from the authors’ own 
extensive experience 


THE PROBLEM OF ABUSE IN UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS: A Study in Limits. By Joseph 
M. Becker. Columbia University Press, New York, 1953. 412 pages. $6.50. The 
first general study of the extent and characteristics of the abuse of unemployment 
benefits, this book is based on interviews with most of the major State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance agencies, as well as with employers and employees throughout the 
country. The survey’ covers the period 1945 through 1947 and contains extensive 
data both on the general aspects of the problem and specific instances of abuse. 


THE ARBITRATION OF WAGES. By Irving Bernstein. University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif. 1954. 125 pages. $3.50. This study, which was 
sponsored by the Institute of Industrial Relations at the University of California, 
discusses the relative advantages, for both employers and labor unions, of wage 
arbitration as compared with negotiation. On the basis of an analysis of actual 
arbitration awards, the author concludes that wage arbitration may profitably be 
employed in some situations and not in others. He regards it as unsuitable for 
disputes in which wage leadership is at stake, and most useful in cases where the 
primary emphasis is on comparisons and living costs. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY. By Jacob J. Kaufman. King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, New York, 1954. 235 pages. $3.75. This 
study attempts to answer four basic questions: Why has there been an increas- 
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ing number of strikes in the railroad industry? What steps should be taken to 
reduce them? Should strikes in the railroad industry be permitted as a matter of 
public policy? And what are the implications of prohibiting them? The author 
surveys the whole background of collective bargaining in the industry, and makes a 
number of recommendations which he believes should help to restore peaceful labor 
relations in the railroads. 





MARKETING AND SALES MANAGEMENT 





INDUSTRIAL MARKET PLANNING WORKBOOK. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, 1954. 347 pages. $20.00. This collection of geographical area yard- 
sticks of activity for manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries divides the 
entire continental United States’ into 111 sections to be used as building blocks for 
sales areas. Of the 111, 62 are leading industrial areas accounting for 64 per cent 
of all manufacturing activity in the United States, 27 are parts of states outside of 
the leading industrial areas and 22 are complete states where there are no leading 
industrial areas. The yardsticks may be used to determine the relative importance 
and business potential of any area for a particular product, the distribution of mar- 
kets, and so on. Two maps and a chart are provided with the book. 


WINNING PERSONAL RECOGNITION. By Charles B. Roth. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1954. 174 pages. $4.95. This inspirational book by a well-known sales 
consultant outlines a number of easy-to-follow techniques for “selling oneself” to 
others. Among the subjects treated are how to develop an effective personality, 
how to originate ideas and put them over successfully, how and when to use sales- 
manship, how to handle people, and how to build and keep a reputation. To point 
up his advice, the author quotes numerous examples from actual success stories 
drawn from all walks of life. 





| FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 





MANAGING SECURITIES. By Sidney M. Robbins. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass., 1954. 587 pages. $8.00. A practical guide for the investor, sur- 
veying both the principles and the procedures of securities management. The 
author covers five major aspects of the subject: the mechanics of trading, the in- 
vestment problem, basic information, security analysis, and market analysis and 
formula planning. Includes numerous tables and charts, and a comprehensive 
bibliography. 


REGULARIZATION OF BUSINESS INVESTMENT. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J. 1954. 513 pages. $8.00. The proceedings of a conference of the Universi- 
ties—National Bureau Committee for Economic Research held in November, 1951, 
at which 26 leading economists discussed the question whether responsibility for 
preventing another depression should be left to the government, or whether private 
enterprise could assume a leading role through the regularization of investment ex- 
penditures. The discussion is divided into two main parts: regularization by the 
individual firm and external factors affecting regularization. Comments on the in- 
dividual papers and various appraisals of the participants’ findings are included in 
this report. 
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CENTRALIZATION vs. DECENTRALIZATION IN ORGANIZING THE CONTROLLER'S DEPART- 
MENT. By Herbert A. Simon, Harold Guetzkow, George Kozmetsky, and Gordon 
Tyndall. Controllership Foundation, Inc., 1 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
1954. 106 pages. $6.00. This study of the organization of the controller's de- 
partment in seven large companies with geographically dispersed operations aims 
at determining how far decentralization should be carried in the controller's depart- 
ment. It covers both the internal organization of the department and its relation- 
ship to the rest of the business, and concludes that the same degree of centraliza- 
tion or decentralization is not desirable for all factors of organization. 





INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 





WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION: Prevention, Insurance, and Rehabilitation of Occupational 
Disability. By Herman Miles Somers and Anne Ramsay Somers. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1954. 341 pages. $6.50. This well-documented study of 
the nation’s oldest social insurance program embraces every aspect of workmen's 
compensation, from its history, legislation, administration, litigation, insurance, and 
actual benefit experience to the related fields of industrial safety, health, and 
rehabilitation. A useful reference for all who are in any way concerned with 
workmen's compensation and its role in our social security structure. 


RETIREMENT SECURITY IN A FREE SOCIETY. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 1954. 54 pages. Gratis. This NAM 
report on retirement security and the federal social security program takes the 
view that if the nation’s economy continues to expand most Americans will be able 
to provide for themselves in their later years and that the need for government: 
provided social security and special assistance may decrease. Creation of the proper 
climate for economic expansion may, in fact, be jeopardized, the NAM warns, by 
a social security program which discourages individuals from working and saving, 
drains off capital for industrial growth, or puts an excessive burden on producers 
in the economy. 





Publications Received 
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THE ISMS: A History and Evaluation. By Eu- SALES ADMINISTRATION: Principles and 


gene ©. Golob. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1954. 681 pages. $6.00. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF STOCK- 
HOLDERS ACTIVITIES AT CORPORATION 
MEETINGS: 1954. Published by Lewis D. 
and John J. Gilbert, 1165 Park Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 1954. 203 pages. $1.00. 
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Problems. By Bertrand R. Canfield. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.. New York, 1954. Third 
Edition. 662 pages. $6.75. 


THE LABOR INJUNCTION IN NEW YORK 
CITY: 1935-1950. By Jacob Seidenberg. 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, 1953. 171 pages. $2.00. 








GOVERNMENT FINANCE: An Economic Analy- 
sis. By John F. Due. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Ill. 1954. 562 pages. 
$8.00. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: Efficiency Surveys 
and Systems. By John A. Shubin. Barnes 
& Noble, Inc., New York, 1954. College 
Outline Series #92. 372 pages. $1.75. 


LONG-RANGE ECONOMIC PROJECTION: Stud- 
les in Income and Wealth, Vol. Sixteen. 
Conference on Research in Income and 
Wealth, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 261 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 478 pages. $9.00. 


REAL ESTATE: Principles and Practices. By 
Maurice A. Unger. South Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 634 Broadway, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio, 1954. 565 pages. $5.75. 


CONTROL OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EXPEN- 
DiTURES. Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment (CED), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 1954. 46 pages. 
Single copies gratis. 


QUALITY CONTROL: A Manual of Quality 
Control Procedure based upon Scientific Prin- 
ciples and Simplified for Practical Applica- 
tion in various Types of Manufacturing Plants. 
By Norbert L. Enrick. The Industrial 
Press, 148 Lafayette Street, New York 
13, N. Y. 1954. Second Enlarged Edition. 
181 pages. $4.00. 


ECONOMICS OF LABOR RELATIONS. By Gor- 
don F. Bloom and Herbert R. Northrup. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, II 
1954. 784 pages. $8.00. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF HANDLING PEOPLE. By 


Donald A. and Eleanor C. Laird. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1954. Revised Edition. 190 pages. 


$3.75. 


PSYCHOMETRIC METHODS. By J. P. Guilford. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1954. Second Edition. 597 pages. 
$8.50. 
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REAL ESTATE FINANCE. By Henry E. Hoag- 
land. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, 
Ill. 1954. 515 pages. $6.00. 


LABOR ECONOMICS AND LABOR RELATIONS. 
By Lloyd G. Reynolds. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1954. 722 pages. $8.65. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LABOR. By Clyde E. 
Dankert. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1954. 605 pages. $6.75. 


ARE UNIONS NECESSARY? By Irving Auer- 
bach. Available from Irving Auerbach, 68 
Seventh Avenue, San Francisco 18, Calif. 
1954. 230 pages. $3.75. 


INVESTOR'S HANDBOOK. By Jacob Oo. 
Kamm. The World Publishing Company, 
2231 West 110 Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
1954. 295 pages. $4.95. 


SALES PROMOTION HANDBOOK. Edited by 
John Cameron Aspley. The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
cago 40, Ill. Second Edition. 1,104 pages. 
$12.50. 


INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC: 1955. 
Edited by Dan Golenpaul. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1954. 960 pages. 
$1.00. 


A GUIDE TO TECHNICAL WRITING. By W. 
George Crouch and Robert L. Zetler. The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26 Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 1954. Second Edi- 
tion. 441 pages. $5.00. ; 


CONTAINERS AND PACKAGING: Basic In- 
formation Sources. Published by U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1955. 20 pages. 15 cents. 


A COMPREHENSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DO- 
MESTIC AND FOREIGN BOOKS AND ARTICLES 
ON PROFIT SHARING. By J. J. Jehring, 
Profit Sharing Research Foundation, Evan- 
ston, Ill., 1954. 20 pages. Gratis. 
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Beyond the neat move... 





AMA TOP MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


MAY 23-25, 1955 + HOTEL ROOSEVELT + NEW YORK 


W ar FORCES at work today will determine the future course of management? 
How will you deploy to meet them? How can you marshal your resources for tight, 
strong organizational efficiency? For competitive vigor? 

No single business man knows the complete answers to these far-reaching ques- 
tions. But certain companies have devised practical methods of preparing for the 
specific problems—and changes—that await them tomorrow. The purpose of AMA’s 


coming Top Management Conference is to give you and your company the benefit 
of their experience. 


Executives with key managerial responsibilities will find here a powerful 
stimulant to their own ideas. Drawing on the diverse knowledge of many business 
leaders, the Conference will define and seek solutions to the top problems of top 


management: 
@ The driving forces of change, immediate and more distant. . . 
Changes in the economy .. . in individual markets . . . 


Changes in management technology through electronics and 
automation ... 


The difficulties of diversification . . . 
@ Improvements in developing the abilities of employees at all levels. 
Results of this interchange of facts, techniques, and plans by key policymakers 


will make themselves felt throughout company operations for years to come. For 
this reason, AMA’s forthcoming conference is one you will not want to miss. 





INSURE YOUR ATTENDANCE! WRITE TO: 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
American Management Association 
330 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


1954-1955 


Chairman of the Board—-Jonx M. Hancocn, Partner, Lehman Bros., New York, N. 

Chairman of the Executive age a eg . Mircemetr, Chairman of the Board aa President, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., New York, N. 

ions Hie L. Mapvew,* Second View " President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 


President—Lawnence A. Arriey 
Administrative Vice President and Secretary—James O. Rice 


Vice Presidents in Charge of Divisions 
General Management—A. A. Stramsaven, Chairman of the Board, The Standard Oil Company (Ohio), 


Ohio 
Mooweenne—- Kerra Loupen,* Vice President and Assistant to the President, York Corporation, 
Marketing—Wavne i; Hotman, Ju.,* President, Chicopee Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
—_—— upenson, Insurance Manager, American Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc., New 


N. ¥. 
Personnel—Furvenicx G. Arxtnson, Vice President for Personnel, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York, 


Finance Connon, G. Horr, Executive Vice President, -Carlson y, Rochester, 
yes eal Romwey, Technical Director of Packaging, Procter & Company, y ee 


ag Oy Kwauss, Planning Director, Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


New York, N. 
Past Chairman of the Board 
W. L. Barr, Director, SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 


— Presidents 
S ‘. Cuinc, Consultant, age P 
. \ a Vice President Peahate Life Assurance Socicty of the United States, New York, 


DIRECTORS 
Term Ending 1955 


oun E. Bassrit,* President, American Enka Corporation, New York, g. 7. 

wastes A. Baesxix, President, ey Publications, New York, N. 
Wiuam G. Carries, Vice President in Charge of Human Relations, ‘Vnland Steel Company, Chicago, If, 
Ricuarp H. DeMort, President, or Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Agtuur S. Fiemmine, President, Ohio Wesleyan Universit Delaware, Ohio 
Grenvittz R. Howven,* President, F. C. Huyck & Sons, Eencesines N. Y. 
Harvey P. Hoop, President, P. Hood & Boston, Mass. 
a Linosetu, President Cheveiant ree Illuminating Co., Piovdend, Se 

Rossar L. MIncKien, President, Gener Petroleum Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Croup. Wamerer, President, Carrier Ci ices Syracuse, N. Y. 


Term Ending 1956 


S. M. Fintayson, President, Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, Canada 
‘oseru M. FriepLanpen,* Chairman the Finance Committee, Jewel Tea Company, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
. Huon Jackson, Deon, Graduate Sc of so Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
EDGAR Kosax, Business Consultant, New York, J: 
H. N. Matton, President, Dresser Industries, Inc., Yi vallas, 
A. . |” M4 President and Director in "Charge oy _ Trade, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
nc ew Yor’ 
Pavt H. Scutworex, Manager, Insurance Department, The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, Youngs- 


town, 
Hovr P. Sree.e, Vice President, Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company, Des Plaines, Ill. 
K. B. Wiiretr, Vice President, Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wisc. 
James D. Wise, President, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Term Ending 1957 
= * ae! —— y= eg > Aviation, . 2» oe. A-. ord ot 
ARVIN ‘artner, Mc pany, New Yor ° 
H. E. Cures, Ja., Pre: “President, The wWoesmtt Miikeca Midland, Tex. 
H. F. sey Vice eciites. aos Scott Paper Os pate Penna. 
‘oun D. Gray,* President, Watlachs, Inc., New York, 'N. 
atter G. Eton, International Stee 


ita S. McHvuon, 
Peacy, P 


CHARLES Chicago, Tl. 
— | See, ee Columbia Geneva Steel Division, United States Steel Corp., San Francisco, 


eS 
{ 
4 





* Member of Executive Committee 
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